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CAIRO. — Ghizeh Museum.— Papyrus with Gilded Illumination. — One of the 
papyri of the Priests of Ammon lately unrolled by Dr. Brugsch, the 
Conservator of the Ghizeh Museum, was found to bear gold decora- 
tion in the illuminations, the first instance of the appUcation of gild- 
ing to this purpose within his experience ; neither does he recall an 
example among the papyri in Europe. It is, of course, well known 
that the art of gilding was practised by the ancient Egyptians in orna- 
menting objects in wood, and it is only natural to suppose that the 
scribes would have adopted the same process to heighten the splendid 
coloration of the papyrus illuminations. The papyrus in the present 
instance is that found with the mummy of a priest of the twenty-first 
dynasty named Usaratmis. The process adopted was evidently first 
to apply a gum or varnish, and then to lay on the gold in a thin leaf. 

The last important acquisition of the museum happens to be an in- 
cense burner in wood, plated with thick gold. It is one of those ob- 
jects seen depicted in the hands of kings in adoration before a god. 
At one end of a bdton is a hand holding a cup, the other end being a 
hawk's head ; in the centre is a small vessel to contain the incense, 
which was thrown into the cup that would have held some burning 
coals. The object is very striking as a work of art. It was found at 
Dimeh, and is assigned by Dr. Brugsch to the Ptolemaic era. An in- 
cense burner of somewhat similar form, in bronze, is at the Ghizeh 
Museum, and another in the Vatican Museum, also in bronze, if we 
remember rightly. — Athen. Dec. 20. 
100 
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The Abbot collection possesses (Catal. No. 765), a magnificent funeral 
papyrus, 22 ft. long, from Sakkarah, which is in perfect preservation 
and is beautifully illuminated with the history of the life of the de- 
ceased. In the first scene is represented the Sacred Bull, beautifully 
gilded, and the deceased supported by two or more gods. The papy- 
rus of the Ghizeh Museum is, therefore, not the only one with gold 
ornamentation. — A. L. F. Jr. 

A.SI-A.. 
ASIA MINOR. 

AUSTRIAN MISSION TO KARIA. — The mission of the Academy of 
Sciences of Vienna, under Drs. Kubichek and Reichel, to Karia, in 
Asia Minor, and the neighborhood, has been successful. About three 
hundred inscriptions, mostly of the Roman epoch, were fpund. Aph- 
rodisias, or Gheire, largely contributed to this collection. — Athenasum, 
Sept. 23. 

EXPEDITION OF M. CHANTRE. — M. Chantre, director of the museum 
at Lyons, and Mile. Chantre, both well known for four previous mis- 
sions in Kurdistan and the Caucasus, have arrived at Constantinople 
for Asia Minor, whither they are proceeding for archaeological and 
anthropological reae&rch.—Athen., May 20. 

MODERN AND ANCIENT ROADS IN EASTERN ASIA MINOR, by D. G. 
Hogarth and J. A. R. Munro, published as one of the " Supplementary 
Papers " of the Royal Geographical Society, forms a valuable addition 
to Prof. Ramsay's ' Historical Geography of Asia Minor.' The journeys 
described were undertaken in 1890 and 1891, mainly in the interest of 
archaeological research, although a fair share of attention has been de- 
voted to the elucidation of the geography of the country. The interest 
centres in the description of a portion of the ancient military road 
which connected Caesarea with Melitene on the Euphrates. Sixty-five 
Roman miles of this road were for the first time traced by visible re- 
mains. The milestones show it to have been built during the reigns 
often emperors, from Septimius Severus to Diocleti&n.^ Athen., July 29. 

INSCRIPTIONS. — Inscriptions from Thasos, ten in number, followed 
by one from Samos, are published by Otto Kern, Mitlh. Athen., 1893, 
p. 257. All are fragmentary. 

Inscriptions from MUetus, eight in number, are published by Otto 
Kern, Milth. Athen., 1893, 267. They are, for the most part, of little 
interest. The most important seems to be one in honour of Jason son 
of Demetrios. 

Two inscriptions ixom Nysa are published by F. Hiller v. Gaertingen 
in the Mitth. Athen., 1893, p. 333. Both are fragmentary and of late date. 
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In the Mitth. Athen., 1893, p. 206, G. Weber published five late Irir 
scriptions from southern Phrygia. 

BITHYNIA. — A funeral monument from Bithynia is published by B. 
Graef in the MiUh. Arch. Inst. Athen., xviii p. 27 sq. (cut). It resem- 
bles the monument discussed Mitth. xvii. p. 80 sq. The inscriptions 
upon the monument itself and the stones near it show it to belong to 
a family burial place. 

GJOlbaschi. — The frieze. — F. Noack writes of the Frieze of Gjol- 
Baschi in the Mitth. Athen., 1893, p. 305. While agreeing with Benn- 
dorf in his interpretation of the other reliefs of Gjol-Baschi, Noack 
denies that the reliefs of the western wall refer to the Aethiopis and 
the taking of Troy. The battle and the siege of the city there repre- 
sented, Noack thinks may refer to some events in Lycian history. 
He supports his position by arguments drawn from accurate examin- 
ation of the frieze and from comparison with the paintings in the 
Stoa Poikile. 

ISAURIA. — Together with the Megalopolis Report there has also been 
issued to members of the Hellenic Society an illustrated paper on 
'Ecclesiastical Sites in Isauria,; by Rev. A. C. Headlam, dealing 
mainly with a most important Byzantine church discovered by Prof. 
Ramsay during his last journey in Asia Minor in the company of 
Messrs. Hogarth and Headlam. 

LAMPSAKOS.— The Subdirector of the Imperial Museum at Con- 
stantinople, Khalil Bey, has suspended for the present the excavations 
at Lampsakos, and has brought some of the objects to the Museum. 
Three sarcophagi were found, which are said to have contained some 
antique gold iewelleiy.— Athen. June 24. 

Eighty cases of antiquities, the produce of the excavations of Khalil 
Bey in the province of Aidin, have arrived at the Imperial Museum 
of Constantinople.— J <Aen. May 20. 

Khalil Bey, Subdirector of the -Constantinople Museum, has gone 
to Lampsakos to continue the excavations,— ^iAgn. July 29. 

TROY. — Latest Excavations by Dr. Dorpfeld. — The excavations at Troy- 
Hissarlik, which were interrupted in August, 1890, were taken up 
again May 1, 1893, and brought to a close on July 11. They were 
directed by Prof. Dorpfeld, assisted by an archseologist, M. A. Bruck- 
ner, an architect, W. Wilberg, and by Weigel, a specialist in prehis- 
toric studies. The Turkish Government was represented by Prof. 
M3'stakidis. The cost was defrayed by Mme. Schliemann. 

In the Mitth. Arch. Inst. Athen., 1893, p. 199 sq., W. Dorpfeld pub- 
lishes a preliminary report, under the title The New Excavations in 
Troy. The seven strata or settlements described by SchUemann in 
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*' Ilios " and " Troja " are now increased by two. The sixth stratum 
is the most important, being the grandest citadel that existed on the 
hill of Hissarlik before Roman times. Remains of seven large build- 
ings were here found having in part the plans of Greek temples or of the 
megara of Tiryns and Mykenai, but excelling these in proportions and 
accuracy of building. The most remarkable lies nearly in the middle 
of the citadel, and consists of a hall 9 m. wide and 11} m. long, with 
a portico. The hall was once divided by wooden columns into three 
naves. The building resembles the temple at Neandreia excavated by 
R. Koldewey. At least as many more buildings remain to be exca- 
vated. The buildings of the sixth stratum are surrounded by a mag- 
nificent wall 6 m. thick, built of great stones. A tower 18 m. wide, 
with stairs within, still stands to the height of 8 m. at the northeast 
corner. The size of this Pergamos is about the same as that of the 
citadel at Tiryns. Its height above the plain was about 28 m. The 
chief reason for the failure to recognize this stratum before is probably 
that the Romans levelled the top of the hill when the temple of 
Athena Ilia was built. '' Mykensean " vases, etc., show that this sixth 
stratum was contemporaneous with Tiryns and Mykenai. Similar 
finds on lower ground speak for the existence of a city about the cita- 
del. An urn of the same date shows traces of burning the dead. The 
nine strata are divided into three groups, as follows : 
I. Prae-Mykenaean or prehistoric strata : 

a) Earliest settlement— 1st stratum. 

b) Stately citadel, with dwelling-house, wall, towers and gates 

— 2nd stratum. 

c) Three inconsiderable settlements, built successively over 

the burnt ruins of the 2nd stratum — 3d-5th strata. 
II. The Mykensean stratum or Homeric Pergamos — 6th stratum. 
III. The post-Mykenaean strata : 

a) Archaic dwelling-house — 7th stratum. 

b) Greek-Hellenistic dwelling-house— 8th stratum. 

c) Stately Roman buildings— 9th stratum. 
A more detailed account is promised. 

The following is taken mainly from letters written by Dorpfeld to 
Charles Normand (L'ami des Monuments, No. 39, p. 267). " I am now 
firmly convinced that the sixth city is that sung by Homer. This con- 
viction is based on the following facts : 1) We have found, in the sixth 
layer, by the side of a grey local pottery called Lydian by Schliemann, 
a large number of fragments of vases of the Mycenaean period, and 
even some entire vases of this period, amongst them a vase having the 
form of the Homeric double-mouthed beaker. Hence it is proved that 
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this stratum belongs to the Mycenaean period, i. e., between about 1500 
and 1000 b. c. 2) In this stratum we found several large buildings, a, 
b, c, d, e, f, whose plan corresponds with those of Tiryns and Mykenai, 
still surrounded by a wall. This acropolis of the sixth stratum is more 
than twice the size of that of the second stratum. Next year Dr. Dorp- 
feld expects to excavate the entire wall circuit of this stratum and the 
other buildings that it contains. 

The acropolis of the second stratum must therefore be regarded a& 
of an earlier period than was supposed. It probably dates from be- 
tween 2500 and 2000 b. c, and the finds here made — the vases as well 
as the gold objects — belong to a period anterior to the Mycenaean 
period — an opinion which had already been expressed by such emi- 
nent archaeologists as Perrot and Newton. 

Above the greater part of the second stratum the buildings of the 
sixth stratum had been destroyed during the Roman period for the 
erection of the temple of Athena, and for this reason Schliemann 
found none of them. But outside the perimetre of the second stratum 
the buildings of the Mycenaean Civilization are still preserved, and it 
is here that Dr. Dorpfeld expects to find others next season. 

KYPROS. 

IDALION. — A. N. Skias in an article entitled Kypriaka in the 
'E<l>-Qfi€pU 'ApxaioXoyiKT^, 1893, p. 61 sq., gives notes and suggestions to the 
Inscription on the large bronze plaque from Idalion, and the inscrip- 
tion Meister, Die griech. Dial, n, p. 161, Hoffmann, Die griech. Dial, i, p. 
82, No. 160. 

KRETE. 

NUMISMATIC SYMBOLS OF ANCIENT KRETE are discussed by J. N. 
Svoronos in the 'E<^j;/xtp« 'ApxaiXoyiKi^, 1893, p. 147 sq. While the 
types of the coins have been carefully studied, the symbols have been 
neglected. Svoronos takes up the certain symbols, specifying those 
belonging to eight classes : — 1) On the obverse, characterizing the head 
of the god; 2) on the reverse, in direct relation to the type ; 3) desig- 
nating the place where the scene is laid ; 4) characterizing the inhab- 
itants of the city where the coin is struck; 5) coats of arms of the 
cities ; 6) symbols found as types upon smaller contemporary coins of 
the same series ; 7) symbols found as types upon earlier coins of the 
same city ; 8) symbols with historical significance. To these some 
unclassified symbols are added. 

INFANCY OF ZEUS. — J. N. Svoronos in the ,^<j>ri(i(pk 'Apx<uoX^iKy, 
1893, p. 1 sq. discusses types of coins referring to the rearing of Zeus- 
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in Krete (pi. 1 ; one cut). A fourth century didrachma of Kydoma 
represents a babe suckled by a bitch. Other similar Cretan coin-types 
are published, and traces are collected of a legend that the infant Zeus 
was suckled by a bitch. The constellation Ursa Minor is connected 
with this animal. A fifth century didrachma of Phaistos represents a 
babe suckled by a cow. This is also explained as a representation of 
the infant Zeus, and the constellation Ursa Major is connected with 
this cow, a connection which explains the nam6 "EXikij, Boan-ijs, and 
Septemtriones. Twenty-five coins are published. 

INSCRIPTIONS. — Prof. Cicchotti has just published a judicial work 
on the antiquities of Krete, based on the ancient inscriptions of the 
island. Prof. Comparetti has, meanwhile, finished his study on the 
legal inscription of Gortyna, of which he will issue shortly a definitive 
reading ; while Prof Halbherr will follow with the complete collection 
of all the Greek and Latin inscriptions of Krete down to Byzantine 
times. Two new inscriptions of Roman date have just been found at 
Gortyna, one relating to games, the first of this kind hitherto found 
in Krete. They will be published shortly by Dr. Ricci in the Monu- 
menti de' Lined — Athen., May 6. 

In the Mitth. Athen., 1893, p. 272, E. Maass discusses the Rheaepigram 
first published by Halbherr, Museo italiano, in, p. 736, and discussed 
by Blass, Fleckeisen's Jahrbucher, 1891, p. 1. Maass differs in import- 
ant particulars from Blass. 

Two rock inscriptions of Amorgos, Museo italiano, i, p. 227 (Rohl, 
I. G. A., No. 390), and Museo italiano, i, p. 226 (Rohl, No. 391), are 
republished and discussed by P. Duemmler in the Mitth. Athen., xvin, 
p. 32. 

CRETAN INSCRIPTIONS IN VENICE.— Prof Scrinzi, of Venice, has suc- 
ceeded in discovering the originals of the two Cretan inscriptions pub- 
lished in Boeckh's Greek Corpus, at Nos. 2557 and 2562, containing 
the letter of the city of Allaria to the Parians and the treaty of Hiera- 
pytna, which were both long considered as hopelessly lost. It appears 
that they once belonged to the museum of Treviso, and Prof Scrinzi, 
aided by a notice in the " Antiquitates Cretenses " of Torres, found 
them in a dark and out-of-the-way comer of the collection of the 
Conti Giustinian-Recanati " alle Zattere." The fortunate discoverer is 
now engaged in looking for the inscription containing the treaty 
between Latos and Olus, which Boeckh reproduced from ancient but 
very imperfect MSS., which had, however, beea lost sight of in Torres' 
time. He will be joined by Dr. Ricci, of the Archaeological School of 
Rome, who will seek out and examine all the archaeological and epi- 
graphical materials relating to Krete which can be found at Venice, as 
well as the MS. relations on the antiquities of Candia known to exist 
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in the public and private libraries of the former rulera of the island. 
— Athenseum, July 1. 

GORTYNA. — At Gortyna, in Krete, two noble sarcophagi have been 
discovered lately, and a marble head larger than life, and of fine exe- 
cution. All appear to be post-Hellenic. — Athen., Jan. 14. 

HIERAPYTNA. — Esyptanizing Relief. — Near the ancient city of Hiera- 
pytna, a large slab of marble has been accidentally found with figures 
in relief of an Egyptian character. The figures, which are in two 
groups on the face of the slab and on a narrow band underneath, re- 
present human bodies with heads of men, dogs, and eagles. The head- 
gear is in some cases the Egyptian pshent. In one place may be seen 
the figure of a lion, so that we may conclude the representations refer 
to Anubis, and to Isis and Osiris, though the lion may refer to the 
Asiatic myth of Kybele or of the mother of the gods, whose worship, it 
is known, existed in some Cretan cities. It is to be hoped that this 
remarkable stone may be secured for some local museum, either at 
Candia or Hierapetros. — Athen., July 1. 

GREECE. 

THE ATHENA OF KEPHISODOTOS.— In the Jahrbuch t d. Arch. Inst. 
(1893, p. 173 sq.) P. Wolters writes of the Athena of Kephisodotos, 
(PI. 8; 6 cuts). Wieseler's objections to Brunn's supposition that the 
statue in Munich formerly called Leucothea is a copy of the Eirene by 
Kephisodotos are met and put aside. The bust of Athena from Her- 
culaneum (Naples No. 6322, Comparetti ahd De Petra, La villa Erco- 
lanese, pi. 20, 1, 2, p. 273 sq.) is claimed as the Athena Soteira of Kephi- 
sodotos. Replicas are in Naples- and the Capitoline museum in Rome. 
The dates of the Eirene and the Athena are nearly identical, not far 
from 374 B. c. The " Sardanapalus " in the Vatican (Friederichs- Wol- 
ters, 1284 ; Helbig, Fuhrer, 326) with its replicas, is also ascribed to 
Kephisodotos. 

ATTALOS. — The Artist OF HIS Battle-Groups. — In the Jahrbuch h. d. 
Arch. Inst. (1898, 8 cuts, p. 119 sq.). Ad. Michaelis writes of " the ar- 
tist of the Battle-groups of Attalos." He first collects the early record 
of the well known marble figures. They were found in the cellar of 
a nunnery, the site of which is unknown. A letter of 1514 or 1515, 
and a sketch in the Basle sketch-book (about 1540) show that the 
Naples amazon had a thild on or at her breast. This is shown to be 
compatible with the Asiatic idea of an amazon. The artist Epigonos 
is known from many inscriptions to have been one of the most im- 
portant artists in the pay of Attalos I. His name is to be read instead 
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of the unknown Isigonus in Plin. H. N. 34, 84. His important posi- 
tion at Pergamon, with Pliny's words (i. c. and 34, 88) make it prob- 
able that he was the artist of the gift of Attalos to Athens as well as 
of the dying Galatian in the capitol and the group in the Museo Buou- 
compagni. 

DEMETER-WORSHIP IN GREECE.— M. Foucart in a paper on Eleusis 
before the Academy of Inscriptions in Paris favors the ancient Greek 
tradition that the Demeter-worship was introduced from Egypt into 
Greece. The several disbeliels amongst later scholars in such an ori- 
gin rests upon the erroneoiis supposition that Egypt had no navy be- 
fore the 20th dynasty. To-day, however, hieroglyphics have shown 
that Egypt held sway over the islands of the jEgean in the 18th dynas- 
ty, and archaeological discoveries in both countries comfirm the fact 
that Egyptians had colonized in Greece long before the Trojan War. — 
'E0T.0, Oct. 31. 

FACSIMILES OF POLYCHROMATIC ATTIC VASES.— Mr. A. S. Murray, 
keeper of the Greek Antiquities at the British Museum, is passing 
through the press a work which, is likely to exercise a most profound 
impression on the artistic culture of the country. It will consist of 
facsimile representations of many of the principal subjects from the 
polychrome Athenian vases in his department. The reproductions 
by engraving of this class of subjects in many valuable archaeological 
works, though sufficient for reference, leave much to be desired from 
the point of view of accuracy and artistic execution. The forthcom- 
ing work will fulfil both these requirements. It is intended to be a 
handbook for students, and it is expected that the price will not ex- 
ceed two or three shillings ; and will doubtless have a wide circula- 
tion. The introduction will be written by Mr. Murray, and the des- 
criptions by Mr. Cecil Smith. — Athen. June 3. 

GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. — M. HaussouUier has given in the Reme de 
Philologie (1893, No. 1.) a review of Greek epigraphy for the year 
1892 under the title Bulletin Epigraphique. The bulk of it is taken up 
with detailed reviews of two works : Larfeld's Griechische Epigraphs, 
and the first volume of the Berlin Oorpusinscriptionum Grsecarum Grse- 
cise Septmtrionalis. The first part of the latter, which has just ap- 
peared is by Dittenberger and is entitled Inscriptiones grsecx Megaretis, 
Oropise, Boeotias. A glance is taken at the Recueil des inscriptions juri- 
■diques grecques, fasc 11, published by Dareste, HaussouUier and Th. 
Reinach, and at a few special memoirs. 

GREEK MYTHS IN RENAISSANCE ART.— Carl Meyer in an article en- 
titled " Greek Myths in the Works of Art of the Fifteenth century " 
in the Repertmium fur Kunstwissenschaft, (1893, p. 261, sq.) describes 
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and discusses German wood-cuts (and a few copper engravings) with 
mythical representations. The earliest cuts treated are a series of rep- 
resentd,tions of the planets, the original of which appears to have be- 
longed to the school of the Van Eyck brothers. The calendar of 
Johannes de Gamundia, printed in 1468, seems to be nearest to the 
original. The latest cuts discussed are illustrations to Murner's trans- 
lation of the Aeneid and Hans Schauffelein's illustrations to the Ger- 
man translation of Boccaccio's " de prseclaris mulieribus," both dated 
1546. Special attention is paid to Diirer's engravings of mythological 
subjects with reference to his relatively advanced position ; for al- 
though his gods and heroes have many characteristics of the Germans 
of the fifteenth century, his work shows some signs of the spirit of the 
renaissance. The younger Hans Holbein is still more advanced in his 
feeling for the classics. In general, poets and artists of the fifteenth 
century had little knowledge of classical forms, and imagined the 
mythical personages in the guise of tlie middle ages. 

HADRIAN AND THE OLYMPIEION.— Inthe 'ApxouokoyiKov AeXrCov (1892,. 
p. 113, sq.) P. Cavvadias discusses the visits of Hadrian to Greece and 
the consecration of the Olympieion. He publishes two Epidaurian 
inscriptions (Fouilles d'Epidaure, 226 and 35) in honour of Hadrian. 
The first shows that Hadrian was at Epidauros a. d. 124, the second 
that the consecration of the Olympieion at Epidauros and the founda- 
tion of the Panhellenion took place a. d. 131. Panhellenion is the 
festival at Athens founded by Hadrian. The Olympieion at Epidau- 
ros was hitherto unknown. Its consecration was simultaneous with 
that of the great Athenian temple. Hadrian is known to have visited 
Greece a. d. 129, and unless the Olympia was consecrated and the- 
Panhellenion founded in his absence, he visited Greece a third time 
A. D. 131. 

HERAKLES' HELMET.— In the archdologischer Anzdger, 1893, 4 p. 199,. 
A. Korti brings forward arguments and examples to show that Her- 
akles with a helmet formed of the skin of a lion's head cut off from 
the rest of the skin is not unknown in archaic Greek art. A. Furt- 
wangler, Md., combats Korti's arguments and denies the force of his- 
examples. 

THE BRINGING OF KERBEROS FROM HADES. — In the Jahrhuch k. d. 
Arch. Inst. (1893, p. 157 sq.) P. Hartwig treats of The Bringing of 
Kerberos from Hades on Red-figured Vases (pi. ii, 1 ; 4 cuts). The 
list of vases given by J. Schneider, Die zwolf Kampfe desHeraklesin der 
dltesten griechischen Kunst, Leipsic, 1888, is corrected. Besides two am- 
phorise, there are four dishes (schalen) with red figures representing 
this scene. All of these belong to the early period of red-figured 
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paintings — the school of Epiktetos. After this period, this scene is 
hardly represented at all until it appears again in later representations 
of the lower world. 

MILCHOFER ON ATTIC LOCAL CONSTITUTION.— A. Milchofer treats 
of the Attic Local Constitution in the Mitih. Aihen, 1893 p. 277. The 
article is in form a reply and supplement to E. Loper {Mitth. 1892, 
p. 319). Milchofer lays stress upon his general agreement with Loper, 
the chief disagreements being in the site of Probalinthos, which Lo- 
per separates from Marathon by putting it on the other side of Pente- 
likon, and in the treatment of the trittyes and demes of Leontis. But 
Milchofer goes once more over all the ground, treating each tribe, sep- 
arately, and showing wherein he agrees or disagrees with Loper. In 
the main he retains the opinions he expressed in his Untersuchungen 
vber die Demenordnung des Kleisthmes' in the appendix to the Abhand- 
lungen der preussischen Akademie der Wissmschaften, 1892. 

MYCEN/GAN INSCRIPTIONS. — We hear frqm Athens that Dr. Tsoun- 
das has discovered on some fragments of vases of the age of Mykenai 
traces of inscriptions, which if Greek, will be the most ancient known 
examples of Greek writing. Traces of writing were observed some 
years ago by Prof Sayce on pottery disinterred by Schliemann in the 
Troad ; but the characters seem to have belonged to the Cypriote syl- 
labic system, or to some such system at that time predominant in 
Asia Minor. The Mycenaean pottery being as old at least as the 
eleventh century b. c, the character of the signs now discovered by 
Dr. Tsoundas is anxiously awaited, as they wiU throw light on early 
writing in Greece and on the origin of the so-called Mycenaean civili- 
zation. — Aihen., Jan. 28. 

The letters discovered by Signor Tsoundas on the Mycenaean vases 
found in the excavations of a necropolis in Argolis, of which mention 
has been already made in the Athenasum, are not isolated signs, as 
those of the vase of Signor Stais, but are composed of groups of four 
or five signs combined, inscribed on the handles. Though in part il- 
legible, several of them present the known syllabic characters of Cy- 
priote wntiD.g.—Athen., March 18. 

POLYGNOTOS' DELPHIC PAINTINGS. — In the Jahrbuch k. d. Arch. 
Inst. (1893, p. 187 sq.) R. Schone writes of Polygnotos' Delphic Paint- 
ings, with special reference to C. Robert's treatment of the Nekyia 
(Winckelmann's progr., Halle, 1892). Schone finds that Polygnotos 
did not paint directly upon marble, and that his coloring was not like 
that of contemporaneous vases with slip of pipe-clay. Whether his 
figures were lighter or darker than the background is not certain. His 
four pigments were black, white, red, and yellow, but the black with 
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yellow would give a green, and with white a bluish color. The figures 
in these pictures were arranged on different planes, but not as stripes 
one above another, nor was the scene conceived as a hillside. Modern 
reconstruction of Polygnotos' pictures of the nether world are criti- 
ci?ed, and new arrangements for the figures are in some cases pro- 
posed. In general, Polygnotos conformed so far as possible to the 
description in Homer, Od. xi. 

PREHISTORIC 'ANTIQUITIES ABOUT THE GREEK ARCHIPELAGO.— At 
a joint meeting of the Oxford Philological and Ancient History So- 
cieties, Mr. J. L. Myres gave the results of his recent collection of evi- 
dence bearing upon the earliest stages of culture in the lands border- 
ing on the Greek archipelago. Hitherto no implements of the palaeo- 
lithic period have been found in this area. Polished stone axe-heads 
and hammers have appeared in the lowest strata at Hissarlik, Tiryns, 
Mykenai, and Athens, but nothing more primitive. This is partly ac- 
counted for by the materials at hand ; volcanic and other crystalline 
rocks having no fracture to invite the most primitive work done upon 
flints in more northerly regions. Chert enters largely into some Asi- 
atic limestones, and is found in Naxos, but was apparently not used 
in the early period. The polished implements above mentioned are 
found sporadically in the whole Mediterranean basin. The Greek 
specimens, those from Melos and Euboia, for instance, are made out 
of rocks found in the neighborhood. Flakes of obsidian from Melos 
were fashioned at Korinth and at Kephissia in Attica. At Plataia 
one of the volcanic glazes of Thera was used. Definite settlements 
belonging to this period of workmanship existed at Hissarlik (the first 
town) and at Athens, where its traces have been unearthed under the 
Mykenaean walls behind the Stoa of Eumenes. Less decisive evidence 
has been gathered at Mykenai and Tiryns. Traces of similar settle- 
ments at Lechaion, Eleusis, Eubcean Castri, on the peninsula of Myn- 
dos, and in Kos, have been made out. In Egypt just before the bronze 
age, came a hardened copper period. This is made out also at His- 
sarlik and in Thera, though in both places the copper is found along 
with traces of a more advanced civilization. Mr. Myres then dis- 
cussed the hand-made pottery of the bronze age from Hissarlik, Thera, 
Syra, and other islands, and pointed out its correspondence with the 
earliest Cypriote specimens — these last being certainly not earlier than 
the bronze age. To this age belong the " marble-workers " of Paros, 
Antiparos, and Amorgos, as well as certain centres of Naxos, Amorgos, 
and Syra, and other islands, as well as at Mykenai, Tiryns, and in At- 
tica. Prom hand-made the pottery of this period advanced to a rude 
machine manufacture. Glazes were used and some forms of orna- 
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ment. The specimens from Thera are remarkable and approach the 
Mycenaean type. This last may or may not have come later. Then 
followed a discussion of Mykensean forms, with which the paper 
ended. Mr. Myres combated the notion of a Karian origin for the 
Mycenaean civilization and its products, and closed with a brief men- 
tion of new facts lately gathered by him in Krete. — N. Y. Evening Post, 
Dec. 7. 

SKOPAS, THE ENGRAVER.— In the Jahrbuch, d. d. arch. Inst., 1893, p. 
185 sq., (pi. 2, 2) A. Furtwangler publishes as a supplement to Jahrb. 
TV, p. 72, a gem of the artist Skopas. The gem mentioned by Brunn, 
Gesch. d. gr. Kunstler, ii, p. 679, is a hyacinth of fine quality, a genuine 
work of the engraver Skopas. 

THE SPLANCHNOPTES. — In the Jahrbuch, d. d. arch. Inst, (1893, p. 
218, sq.) M. Mayer has an article entitled Splanchnxyptes (j^l. 4; 3 cuts). 
The word splanchnoptes (Plin. N. N. xxxiv, 81, xxii, 43) is derived 
from a-ir\dyxva oirrav. The statue mentioned by Pliny represented a 
youth roasting the sacrificial inwards on a long spit or at least pre- 
paring so to roast them. Pliny xxiv, 79, and Pans. i. 23, 8 (7) are 
not to be connected with this statue. Two vase paintings are pub- 
lished illustrating the erection of the splanchnoptes. A statue found in 
1888 near the Olympieion in Athens (Mitth. Athens, xiii, p. 231 AtXriov, 
1888, p. 73, 1, Lepsius, Marmorstues, No. 128, Cavvadias catalogue No. 
248) is published and a restoration as a splanchnoptes proposed. The 
statue is a marble copy of a bronze of the middle of the fifth century, b. c. 

AIGINA. — Mycen/Ean Antiquities for the British Museum. — At a special 
general meeting of the Hellenic Society held on November 27, in Lon- 
don, Mr. Arthur J. Evans described a remarkable acquisition recently 
made by the British Museum. This is nothing less than one of the 
most interesting groups of Mycenaean objects ever discovered— doubly 
noteworthy as having been found on the island of Aigina. To dis- 
cover " Mycenaean " pottery in various parts of the Mediterranean ba- 
sin is no new experience, and gold objects like those of Mykenai have 
been found in unexpected places, such as the Danube Valley and the 
Crimea ; but the present Aiginetan find is the most considerable and 
important since Schliemann's. Among the more remarkable objects 
of the treasure are a gold cup with returning spiral and rosette orna- 
ment ; an openwork gold pendant representing a kind of Egyptian 
figure in a lotos-tipped boat holding two water-birds, traceable to a 
familiar subject of Egyptian frescoes in which the fowler is seen 
standing in a Nile boat holding the trophies of his chase; four gold 
openwork ornaments with dogs and apes and pendant disks and owls j 
a jewel with a lion's head and pendant ducks, apparently suggested 
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by a so-called Egyptian ' aegis ' with the head of the lion-headed god- 
dess Sekhet; a crescent-shaped gold plate with terminals in the shape 
of sphinx-like heads ; a series of necklaces of gold, carnelian and ame- 
thyst beads with amulet pendants ; fifty-four repouss6 gold plates for 
sewing on the dress, gold diadems, bracelets, ring-money— represent- 
ing a unit of 135 grains — and finger-rings, which, like some of the oth- 
«r jewels, had been set mosaic fashion with a glass-paste imitation of 
lapis-lazuli. The besil of one of the rings was in the shape of a 
Boeotian shield, and exactly represented the variety seen on coins of 
Salamis, where it stood for the shield of the Telamonian Ajax. It 
might therefore, be regarded as the badge of the ^Eacid rulers of Aigi- 
na itself, and Mr. Evans showed that it was an outgrowth of an ear- 
lier Mycenaean type. Various comparisons with Egyptian, Oriental, and 
European forms were instituted, bearing on the origin and range of 
the difierent types of objects discovered, and on the date of the deposit. 
It was shown to belong to the very latest Mycentean period, hitherto 
almost unrepresented by finds, and it had, therefore a .unique value. 
Though under strong Oriental influence, the art was quite distinct 
from the Phoenician ; in place of grifiins, sacred hawks, and trees we 
had here such decorative elements as homely acorns, ducks and owls. 
The art, in a word, was indigenous to the soil of Greece, and the most 
characteristic designs here found had their echo in the early cemete- 
ries of Italy and the Caucasus, where " Javan " (or the Ionian Greeks) 
early traded with "Mesech " and " Tubal." A variety of concordant 
data led Mr. Evans to fix 800 b. c. as the approximate date of the de- 
posit, and a very important fact brought to light by the ring-money of 
the find was that there already existed in Aigina at the time of this 
deposit a pre-Pheidonian standard answering to the Euboic-Attic. 
This was in fact the old Mycenaean standard — probably derived from 
the Egyptian Kat — and could be traced in rings, etc., from the earlier 
shaft graves of Mycenae. 

In closing, Mr. Evans made public announcement of the interesting 
fact that he has now discovered, chiefly upon prism-shaped gems, 
found mainly in Krete and the Peloponessos, some sixty hieroglyphic 
characters belonging to an alphabet used in Mycenaean days. The 
area where it is found goes southward as far as Krete, and it is pos- 
sible that these signs may prove to be of kin with the hitherto unde- 
cipherable Cypriote alphabet. — N. Y. Evening Post, Dec. 29 : At?ien., 
Dec. 2. 

ARGOS. — Excavations at the Heraion. — The results of the second spring 
campaign of the American School at the Heraion are given in Dr. 
Waldstein's report to the Committee of the School, which is re-pub- 
lished on p. 63, sq. of this number of the Journal. 
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A third, and, it is hoped the final campaign will be begun this 
spring under Dr. Waldstein's direction. The Institute and the School 
Committee are agreed in regarding this excavation as the most impor- 
tant undertaken by the School and they intend to concentrate all 
efforts upon this work. 

ATHENS. — City Wall. — A portion of the ancient Athenian city wall 
to the east of the Acharnian gate at the comer of the Sophokles and 
Aristides streets has been discovered. The material of the wall con- 
sists of great blocks of breccia stone, and from this it may safely be 
■concluded that we have not to do with the original wall of Themis- 
tokles, which was built of limestone on clay tiles, but with a restora- 
tion not earlier than the fourth century b. c. The newly discovered 
wall has been carefully photographed, and prints can be obtained 
from the German Institute at Athens. The wall was of very remark- 
able strength, the foundations measuring a little over 6 metres, which 
would allow for the wall above ground being about 4.90 metres. At 
about seven metres distance a second and thinner wall has been found, 
the purport of which is at present not made out. To the south of 
the Akropolis a whole row of drums of marble columns have been 
found near the Katastamatis silk manufactory. They were built in 
to strengthen the old city wall, and probably belonged to the Stoa of 
Eumenes. They must have been utilized for their new purpose in 
quite late Roman days, or even in the Middle Ages. — Qf. Athen, 
March 11. 

Two Prehistoric Tombs. — Dr. Dorpfeld has unexpectedly discov- 
ered between the Pnyx and Areiopagos two exceedingly ancient 
tombs, the smaller one containing two Mycensean vases, the larger, 
charcoal mixed with bones, showing that the corpse must have been 
burnt within its circumference. These burials he attributes to the 
first inhabitants of Athens, when, Uke Mykenai and other cities of 
that period, it was bounded by the rock of its Akropolis, and had its 
sepulture just outside the walls. At the same time a very fine con- 
duit of cylindrical terracotta tubes, having their joints made secure 
with molten lead, has been found running up to the poros lUhos chan- 
nel built by Peisistratos, discovered a little time ago. Dr. Dorpfeld 
feels now convinced he is approaching the long-sought Enneakrounos. 
— Athen, Jan. 14. 

An Attic Cemetery. — In the MitOi. Athen., (1893, No. 2) A. Bruckner 
and E. Pernice have pubHshed an elaborate account of an Attic cemetery 
<pp. 73-191 ; pis. 6-9 ; 35 cuts). The cemetery Ues n. e. from the 
Dipylon, close to the ancient city wall, on the S. side of the present 
Peiraieus street, opposite the orphan asylum Hartzikosta. The notes 
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upon which this account is based cover 231 graves. Of these 19 be- 
long to the Dipylon period, the remainder with very few exceptions 
to the sixth, fifth, and fourth centuries b. c, chiefly to the fifth and 
fourth. Of 186 later graves, 45 were cremation-graves in which the 
body was burned, 8 ostothekai, 43 shaft tombs in which the body was 
buried, 60 graves built of tiles with buried body, 17 earthen vessels in 
which children were buried, 10 handsome graves of great slabs of 
stone in which the body was buried, 3 large stone sarcophagi, body 
buried. This entire cemetery was covered with a layer of earth, which 
was in turn used as a cemetery, probably shortly after the time of 
Sulla. The contents of many graves are described in detail with illus- 
trations. Special attention is paid to the finds of the " geometrical 
epoch." The vases in the graves of this period are of a uniform char- 
acter (fragen ein einheitlicher Geprage) with few exceptions. The va- 
riety of shapes is such as to give a pretty complete view of the house- 
pottery of Athens at this time. In the geometrical epoch, burial was 
much more usual than cremation. The body was put in a pithos or 
amphorse before burial or was buried in a shaft. The splendid large 
Dipylon vases were (nj/tara, placed over the graves. As in later times 
the horseman on the stele showed that the deceased had been an 
Iwirevi, SO the naval battle on the vase probably shows that the de- 
ceased had performed naval service. The bottom of the vase was set 
in the ground and was open below, that offerings poured into it might 
go down to the grave. It is evident that the cult of the deceased 
lasted after burial in the belief that the dead must be continually sup- 
plied with food and drink. This is a stage earlier than that described 
in the Homeric poems. 

Among the later graves were evidence of two kinds of cremation. 
Some bodies were burned in the grave, others were burned outside 
and the bones then buried in a vessel. The graves for burial without 
burning are classified as simple shaft-graves, clay coffins, and stone 
cofiins. In the first class the corpse seems to have been laid without 
any protection upon the bottom of the grave. The clay coffins were 
narrower than the simple graves. Children's bodies were buried in 
earthen troughs. A second variety of clay coffins consists of am- 
phorse. This variety was in the later period usual only for children. 
When the body was burned in the grave, it lay upon a bed of vine- 
branches. The objects buried with the ashes were the same as those 
buried with unbumed bodies. The graves with burned bodies date 
firom the sixth to the fourth century b. c. The bones buried in ves- 
sels after burning were wrapped in linen. The bed of vine-branches 
was spread under the unbumed bodies whether cremation was to take 
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place or not. The obolos to be paid to Charon as toll was not found 
in a single instance. The lekythoi, etc., in the graves were almost in- 
variably close to the body, i. e., laid within the coflSn, not upon the 
grave. The gifts in the graves of women were generally more richly 
furnished than those of men, containing all sorts of toilette articles, etc. 

Sanctuary of Demeter Chloe. — In the MUth. Athen., (1893, p. 102 
sq.) Otto Kern, in an article entitled Demeter Chloe, published a 
fragment of an oracle, found in 1889 southwest from the bastion upon 
which stands the temple of Athena Nike. A second smaller fragment 
was published by Lolling, 'Apx- AcXtiot, 1889, p. 113. The oracle be- 
longs to the second century after Christ. The Delphic Apollo re- 
minds the Athenian people that offerings are due to Demeter Chloe 
and her daughter whose sanctuary is by the Akropolis, where first the 
fruit of sacred grain sprang up. The exact site of this sanctuary is 
unknown. The early Athenian tradition ascribed the invention of 
the plough to Buzyges, and Athena Buzyge was never forgotten. The 
Delphic Apollo, however, supports the claims of the Eleusinian god- 
dess. 

Precinct of a God of Healing. — The Precinct of a God of Healing on 
the western slope of the Akropolis at Athens was uncovered in the ex- 
cavations for the discovery of the Enneakrounos. After a general 
description of the precinct by Dorpfeld, the separate finds are dis- 
cussed by A. Korte in Mitth. Athen., 1893, p. 231, (pi. xi; 5 cuts). 
The discoveries are ex-votos of the kinds usually associated with Ask- 
lepios. But this precinct cannot originally have belonged to Askle- 
pios, being too old. Asklepios was brought to Athens, as is here 
proved, in 420 b. c. It is not certain what hero of healing held this 
precinct. Perhaps it was Alkon. 

Sculptures. — In lengthening the course of the Athens-Eeiraieus rail- 
way, a singular metope has been found, differing from all ancient 
examples in classic temples by the fact of its representing three per- 
sons in habits of mourning. It belonged probably to some sepulchral 
monument. On both sides may be seen the triglyphs.— ^iAmaswm, 
Mch. 18. 

Archaic Equestrian Figures from the Akropolis.— F. Winter discusses 
Archaic Equestrian Figures from the Akropolis in the Jahrbuch d. 
d. Arch. Inst. (1893, p. 135 sq.). The starting point of the dis- 
cussion is the rider in variegated costume, which Studniczka (Jahrb. 
1891, p. 239 ff.) claims as a monument of the battle of Marathon. 
The equestrian figures from the Akropolis are carefully described and 
arranged in chronological order, and accurate qbservation shows that 
the figure above mentioned is not the latest of the series. Hence it 
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cannot be a monument of Marathon. Winter regards it as a figure 
dedicated by one of the Athenians who had served in Thrace, perhaps 
under Miltiades. A base with the inscription Diokleides, son of 
Diokles, in letters of the time of the Peisistratidai, appeare to belong 
to this figure. The discussion touches upon many points of interest 
in connection with Attic art before the Persian wars. 

Reliefs of Eleusinian Deities. — B. Sauer publishes two reliefs repre- 
senting the Eleusinian deities in the 'Ei^ij/ttpls 'ApxaioXx)yiKrj (1893, p. 35 
sq. : PI. 8 ; supplementary pi.). The first is published by Schone, 
griechische Reliefs, 57, and wrongly interpreted. This relief, which was 
found on the Akropolis and is now in the Akropolis Museum, is a 
work of the Attic school dependent upon Pheidias. It represents 
Demeter and Kore sending forth Triptolemos, but the part with Trip- 
tolemos and his serpent chariot is almost entirely gone. The second 
relief, now in the Glyptothek at Munich, was found at Rhamnous 
(Brunn, Glyptothek, 85 ; Le Bas, Voy. Arch., pi. 19 ; Lutzow, Munchener 
Antiken, 34). This cannot have been part of a frieze, but was a votive 
relief, representing Demeter and Kore. The right-hand figure holds a 
torch, and is therefore Kore, the left-hand one, holding a sceptre, is 
Demeter. The slab is broken off at the left. Perhaps figures of wor- 
shippers were once represented. 

Relief of Hermes and the Nymphs. — A votive relief to Hermes and the 
Nymphs is published by P. Cavvadias in 'E^iy/itpls 'ApxaioXoyiK^, 1893, 
p. 129 sq. (pis. 9, 10). The relief was found in June, 1893, near the 
distillery Hebe, along the old line of the railway north of New Pha- 
leron. On one side is represented a quadriga before which stands 
Hermes, as is shown by an inscription. In the chariot is a youth 
holding a female by the waist. Inscriptions designate the youth as 
Echelos anij the female as Basile. Echelos is doubtless the eponym 
of the deme Echelidai. The worship of Basile at Athens is known 
(0. /. A., TV, No. 53«; c/. A. J. A., iii, p. 38 sq.), but her connection 
with Echelos is new. Perhaps it is referred to in the narrative of 
Diodoros, in, 57. On the other side of the stone are three female 
figures (the nymphs), a bearded man with horns, interpreted as 
Kephisos, a bearded man interpreted as Ilissos or Munychos, and a 
figure probably representing Artemis Agrotera or Munychia. Of the 
inscription only 'Ep/i^i koI 'Svfi.<f)ai<Tiv a can be made out. There are 
abundant traces of color on the stone. According to Diodoros, Basile 
is identical with the Great Mother, who is sometimes associated with 
the nymphs (Pindar, Pyth., 3, 77-137 ; Pans, i, 81, 4), hence the relief 
first described is not out of place here. The work of the reliefs, espe- 
cially the first, is excellent, and strongly influenced by the frieze of 
the Parthenon. 
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Relief of Achelous. — In excavating near the Ilissos the Athenian 
Archaeological Society have discovered an important votive relief of 
the rv century b. c. It represents the river Achelous in the form of a 
male divinity seated, the name heing inscribed in Greek characters on 
the base. Near it stand Hermes and Herakles, and behind is the 
figure of a woman, who may represent the daughter of Achelous, 
Callirrhoe. — Athenseum, Oct. 14. 

A Nike by Bryaxis. — P. Cavvadias, in an article entitled Nike from, 
Athens and the Pedestal of Bryaxis {'E4>r]fi,€ph 'ApxaioXoyiK-^, 1893, p. 
40 ff. ; pis. 4-7 ; supplementary pi.), publishes a torso of a wingless 
Nike found in 1891 near the stoa of Attalos C^PX- 'AeXTtW, 1891, p. 89, 
No. 18), and the pedestal signed by Bryaxis found about fifty metres 
from the same spot ("Apx. AeXr. 1891, p. 34, No. 34; p. 55; Bull, de 
Oorr. HeU., 1891, p. 369; 1892, p. 550). After showing that the two 
may have formed parts of one monument, he reconstructs the whole, 
so that a column stands upon the pedestal and the Nike upon the 
column. 

Additions to the Museum. — The 'ApxaioXoyiKov 'AeXriSv for September- 
December, 1892, states that the National Museum at Athens received 
additions amounting to fifty-six numbers. Several objects are some- 
times grouped under one number. The objects described are of vari- 
ous kinds, the most interesting being apparently the vases from 
Eretria. During the same time the epigraphical museum received 
seventeen, inscriptions, apparently all sepulchral. The museum in 
the Peiraieus received seven additions, five of which are brief inscrip- 
tions, one a shattered relief, and one a set of four amphora-handles. 

Red-figured vases. — R. Weisshaupl, under the title Red-figured Vases 
of Attic Tombs, publishes in the 'E^»?(u,cpis 'ApxaioXoyiK-ij (1893, p. 13 ff.: 
Pis. II, III ; two cuts) a fragmentary vase in Athens and a lekythos 
from Eretria. Both are red-figured, and upon each is represented a 
grave^stele adorned with fillets. On the fragmentary vase are two 
other stelai, showing that the scene is in a cemetery. On this vase all 
the stelai are white. On the other the stele is red. To the left of the 
stele on the fragmentary vase stand two young armed men, to the 
right a white-haired man, behind whom is a person holding a horse. 
On the other vase a youth and a maiden are adorning the stele. The 
youth holds a helmet, and against the stele leans a shield. Other 
similar vases are compared. The date assigned to these is about the 
middle of the fifth century b. c— " hardly 10-15 years later than 450." 

Earliest Attic inscription. —The earliest Attic inscription on a " Dipy- 
lon " vase of later style (C. /. A., iv, p. 119, No. 492", and elsewhere), 
is read by F. Studniczka, Mitth. Aiken., 1893, p. 225 (pi. x), as fol- 
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lows : OS vvv opxfiCTTMV TrdvTwv d/raXdyraTa wai^ei | tovto Se/cSv /uv. Here 
StKav is the infinitive (used as imperative) of a new verb meaning 
" receive." 

Ephebic inscriptions. — H. G. Lolling publishes two Ephebic inscrip- 
tions in the 'E<^i;jacpk 'Apxou.o\oyi-Ki^ (1893, p. 65 fF.). The first is the 
latter half of a list of epheboi and their officers. Careful examination 
of the names mentioned and comparison with other inscriptions ena- 
ble Lolling to fix the date at 143 a. d. The second list is not a little 
later than the first, but still earlier than the time of Caracalla. 

Honorary decree of Diodoros.— K. D. Mylonas publishes an Attic 
decree in the 'E<j>7}ij.eph 'ApxaioyoXiK-^ (1893, p. 49 sq.). It is a decree in 
honor of Diodoros, son of Sokrates of Aphidna, passed by a unani- 
mous vote of sixty members of the association of Soteriastai. It pro- 
vides that Diodoros be crowned annually because he founded the 
association and benefitted it. The stele with the decree is to be 
placed in the temenos of (Artemis) Soteira, the site of which is un- 
known in Athens. The decree is dated in the archonship of Theo- 
pithes, and an archon Euthydomos is also mentioned. Both are new. 
Other archons mentioned are Nikandros, Diokles of Melite, Menan- 
dros, and Kallikratides. The dates of these being approximately 
known, it appears that Euthydomos was archon one or more years 
before Nikandros, whose date is 62-53 b. c, and Theopithes a year or 
more after Kallikratides, whose date is 39-32 b. c. A dedicatory 
inscription to Artemis Soteira is published, and the opinion expressed 
that the sanctuary of Artemis Soteira existed in Athens as early as the 
third century b. c, perhaps near the Dipylon. 

Decree of a religious association. — Dr. Lolling publishes in the 
'ApxaioXoyiKov 'AtXTtoV for 1892 (p. 100 sq.), a decree of a religious asso- 
ciation ordering wreaths for their iimnXriTai and ypa/t/^aTcvs. The date 
is the month of Munychion, in the archonship of Demokles, 278-7 
B. c. Munychion was the favorite month for decrees of this nature. 
What goddess was worshipped by this association is not known, as 
she is called simply rj dea. Her sanctuary was perhaps a rock-cut 
shrine on the southern slope of the Pynx hill, near where the inscrip- 
tion was found in the quarry of Alk. Kampas. 

Two wells.— Dr. Dorpfeld announces the discovery of two wells 
filled with rubbish, which from their contents, viz., bits of vases of 
the VI century b. c, are supposed to have been filled in at the Pisis- 
tratajan period. Their having been disused at this time confirms the 
notion that they were supplanted by the fountain of Enneakrounos, 
of which he is in search. — Athen., Feb 11. 
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Work of the English School. — Prof. Gardner writes : '•' In Athens some 
extremely interesting discoveries are due to students of the British 
•School. Mr. Yorke has been studying the well-known balustrade of 
the temple of Wingless Victory — perhaps the most beautiful of all the 
reliefs preserved to us from the best Greek times. He has not only 
discovered some new evidence as to the arrangement of this balus- 
trade, but has also found three new pieces belonging to it, two show- 
ing the shoulder and breast of a winged Nike, and one forming the 
greater part of a wing. These new fragments unfortunately do not 
join on to one another, or to any of the pieces already known and ex- 
hibited in the Akropolis Museum. But their style, especially in the 
modelling and the treatment of drapery, shows that grace and delica- 
cy for which the balustrade reliefs are so much admired, and thus 
they are in themselves a valuable acquisition even in a place so rich as 
Athens in sculpture of the finest period. It is remarkable that they 
were all found lying among other fragments either on the Akropolis 
■or close under it, but by some strange fortune they had either been 
overlooked or unrecognized hitherto. 

Mr. Bather haa been employed upon a most important piece of 
work, which has been very successful in its results. He has under- 
taken the sorting, piecing, and cleaning of the bronzes from the exca- 
vations on the Akropolis, which, with the exception of a few conspic- 
uous pieces that had been selected for exhibition, were packed in 
indiscriminate heaps of fragments. As the result of the best part of 
two seasons' work, there have now emerged from this mass about sixty 
inscriptions (mostly dedications), severial early reliefs of the greatest 
interest alike for subject and style, and numerous pieces of ornament, 
decorated handles, and so forth, many of them of great beauty of work- 
manship. A selection of these will be published in the Hellenic Jour- 
nal, and it will then appear that the Akropolis at Athens is second 
•only to Olympia in the excellence and the variety of the early bronzes 
it has yielded. — E. A. G. in Athen., April 8. 

Sepulchral Relief. — A Sepulchral Relief from Athens {Aekriov, 1892, p. 
'28, 1) representing three mourning women is discussed by P. Wolters 
in Mittheil. Inst. Athen., xviii, p. 1 sq. (pi. 1). The relief is a metope 
between tryglyphs on the same block. It doubtless belonged to a 
sepulchral monument in the form of a temple, and is the work of a 
good artist of the fourth century. See under Sculptures. 

Grave-stone. — A gravestone with loutrophoros is discussed by P. 
Wolters in the Mitth. Inst. Athen., xvin, p. 66, sq. Below the inscrip- 
tion for Aristodemos is one for his mother Smikythe. This might 
seem to show that the loutrophoros has no special reference to an un- 
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married person, but the stone was evidently erected for Aristodemos, 
and the inscription for Smikythe was added later. Besides, one han- 
dle of the loutrophoros is worked off as if to destroy its significance. 
The same is true in the case of another stone, AtXrioi', 1891, p. 115, 4. 

CHALKIS. — Workmen engaged in deepening the Euripus between 
Chalkis and the mainland drew up from the water a small statue of a 
boy with the lower portion partly broken off. The boy carries a man- 
tle and holds a shaggy cap in his left hand close to his stomach. The 
statue will be sent to Athens along with a sculptured fragment 
representing the head of a youth in a good style of art. Besides these, 
there were found eighteen marble slabs, seventeen of which were 
tombstone-st^l^s with simple inscriptions dating from Roman times. — 
'E<^i7/icpiS Xpx<uo\oyiK-q, 1898, p. 106 :— 'Eoria, April 18. 

CORINTH. — A Mirror. — A Folding Mirror from Corinth is discussed 
by K. D. Mylonas in the ^(j>rti>.iph 'ApxaioXoyiK-q (1893, p. 161 sq. pi. xi ; 
2 cuts). On the lid of the mirror is a relief of a beautiful female head 
in profile. Comparison with coins makes it probable that Aphrodite 
is represented. A list of five Greek mirrors with single heads upon 
them is given, followed by reference to a number of similar Etruscan 
mirrors. 

Inscriptions. — Inscriptions from Corinth, twenty-six in number, are 
pubhshed by A. N. Skias in the 'E<^i;/i€p« 'Apxa'oXo-yiK^ (1893, p. 118 sq). 
Seven of these are in Latin. All appear to be of late date. Most of 
them are sepulchral. 

DELOS. — The French School has laid bare the ancient theatre. — 
'E<f>rifj.eph 'ApxatoXoyiK^, 1893, p. 106. 

DELPHI. — The discoveries at Delphi during the past year were 
chiefly epigraphical, but architectural and plastic finds also took 
place. The foundations and architectural members of a Doric build- 
ing about ten metres in length were found. HomoUe believes this to 
be the treasury of the Athenians (Paus. x. 2, 5). The metopes of this 
structure are adorned with fine archaic sculptures. Of these there 
were found an Athena, a Herakles, a Centaur, a bull, three heads, etc. 
Beside this building there was found an archaic figure of the so-called 
Apollo type in excellent preservation, and another head of the same 
type. Over 150 inscriptions have been found. — 'E<^7/jLtepts'ApxatoXoyiK^, 
1898, p. 106. 

Statue of Apollon. — At Delphi an important discovery has been 
made, throwing more than ordinary light on the history of Greek 
sculpture. Besides the remains of considerable buildings, amongst 
which, it would appear, must be counted the walls belonging to the 
temple of the Pythian Apollo, an archaic marble statue of the god has 
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just been found imbedded in a wall, for which it was used as building 
material. The building where it was found is near the recently dis- 
covered treasury of the Athenians, and the statue is in a splendid 
state of preservation, save the end of the nose and the toes. It repre- 
sents Apollo standing, and is of more than natural size. The features 
and the attitude of the whole body are of an entirely primitive charac- 
ter, the face being almost flat and rigidly triangular in contour, and 
the members stiff and angular so as to give the figure more the appear- 
ance of an antique Egyptian statue than of the known Greek figures 
of Apollo, as, for example, the statues of Orchomenos and Thera. 
The arms and hands fall close to the sides, the fingers being closed in 
the fist. The ears are larger than natural size, and the hair, bound 
with a taenia, descends over the back, while over the brow and shoul- 
ders fall locks of cylindrical-shaped curls. The workmanship is very 
accurate— more so, perhaps, than might have been expected in a work 
of such primitive style. It is probably a copy of some ancient xoanon. 
—Athen., Aug. 19 ; cf. June 17. 

Treasury of the Athenians. — M. HomoUe writes: "We are putting 
together by degrees the fragments of the Treasury of the Athenians 
already in our possession — architectural pieces, sculptures from me- 
topes and pediments. Everything seems to confirm the conjecture I 
formed as to the character of this monument : the material of which 
it is made, the inscriptions with which it is covered, the style of the 
rehefs or statues with which it is ornamented, the subjects which are 
there represented, almost all relating to Herakles and Theseus, the 
two heroes of Athens. The building, which has the form of a temple 
in antis, like the Treasuries at Olympia, is' small, though it exceeds the 
dimensions of the largest of those. I hope that I do not exaggerate 
in describing it as a masterpiece of archaic art. I know no monu- 
ment, among the works of the beginning of the v century, of which 
the execution is more sharp, delicate and elegant. The sculptures 
have the same qualities of grace and precision. Their archaic severity 
is tempered by a softness of modelling rare in works of this date, and 
by a certain richness that both surprises and charms one. Apart 
irom this, they have a special importance for the history of art, if they 
are — as may be inferred from the testimony of Pausanias, and as I 
hope to prove also iirom their style — a work of the years 490-480. 
For they would thus put us in possession of monuments strictly dated, 
and of an indisputable artistic standard. Within the last few days 
our archaeological spoil has been increased by an archaic head of 
Apollo, of colossal size, measuring .67 centimetres ; and by a statue of 
the same god, or at least of the archaic type called ApoUine, which is 
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perfect all but the feet, and is in the finest state of preservation." — 
Report from M. Homolle in Acad., June 24. 

Interruption of the excavations. — M. Homolle publishes in the Paris 
Temps of Oct. 8 a letter in regard to certain statements made in the 
London Standard of Aug. 11. He states that the excavations at Del- 
phi were not interrupted by order of the Greek government, but were 
suspended voluntarily. The suspension was due to certain high- 
handed acts on the part of Greek officials, which led to the recall of 
one of these inspectors. M. Homolle also denies that any secret has 
been made of the finds, or that they have been kept from inspection. 
He adds that the difl&culties have been satisfactorily settled. 

ELEUSIS. — At Eleusis Mr. PhiHos had found another piece of the 
city wall, and sufficient remains have come to light to make the whole 
line intelligible. He has also found an ancient well, which he thinks 
is the famous Well of the Fair Dance, where the Eleusinian women 
first danced and sang to Demeter. 

EPIDAUROS. — Excavations were renewed in January, 1893. The 
foundations and many architectural members of a stoa-like building, 
probably a propylon were uncovered. Votive inscriptions and one 
honorary inscription of the iv century b. c. were found. — ■E<j!»7/i£pw 
'Apxai-okoyiK'^, 1893, p. 105. 

KEPHALE.— In the MiUh. Athen., 1893, p. 209 sq., A. Bruckner pub- 
lished an Inscription from Kephale (Keratea) : opos rt/j-evov^ 'Af^poSnn/s 
Kt<f>aX^6ev. The name of the deme may be derived from its position 
on the height of land between the valleys of Kaly via-Markopoulo and 
Potami. 

KERATIA. — At Keratia in Attica an archaic figure above size of the 
type called Apollo has been found. The arms are wanting, as are the 
legs below the knees. 

KOPAVS. — On the island Goulas in Lake Kopais, the French have 
discovered a very ancient building resembling the palace at Tiryns. — 
'E^i?/A€pis 'ApxaioXoytKij, 1893, p. 106. 

LYKOSOURA.— In the Mitth. Athen., 1893, p. 220 sq., W. Dorpfeld 
briefly discusses the temple at Lykosoura. The temple must, judging 
from general workmanship as well as from dowels, etc., be later than 
the fourth century b. c. The marble sculptures, known to be by 
Damophon, are of the same date as the temple, therefore Damophon 
is a later artist than has been supposed. Probably temple and sculp- 
tures belong to the second or first century b. c. 

MARATHON. — The tomb at Marathon is described and discussed 
by B. Staes in the Mitth. Athen., xviii, p. 46 sq. (pi. ii-v; 6 cuts). 
The mound has been thoroughly investigated, and its contents 
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prove conclusively that it was erected over those who fell in the battle 
against the Persians. The vases found show that some celebration 
was held after the funeral rites, and that a celebration, probably an- 
nual, was held for some years at the mound. Ten vases found in and 
at the mound are published. The vases found belonged to the " Attic- 
Corinthian," " Proto- Attic," black-figured and red-figured styles. 

MEGALOPOLIS. — Prof. Gardner wrote from Athens, on March 23, 1893 : 
The excavations of the British School at Megalopolis were resumed 
last week. Our intention this season is to clear completely the Thes- 
silion, or parliament-house of the 10,000 Arcadians, which we had al- 
ready partially excavated. The Thessilion gives us an example of a 
Greek public building of an entirely new type, skilfully adapted to 
the purpose for which it was designed ; its columns radiate from the 
centre, so as to obstruct as little as possible the view from all parts of 
the house, while they still preserve in their plan the lines parallel to 
the sides of the building necessitated by the structure of its roof. Mr. 
Benson and Mr. Bather are in charge of the excavations, and they 
hope also to test once more the possibility of any further topo- 
graphical discoveries in the neighborhood of the Agora, when the chief 
landmarks have already been fixed by our previous work. 

Publication of the Report. — An elaborate report upon the important 
excavations undertaken at Megalopolis by members of the British 
School at Athens during the last three years has been published under 
the auspices of the Hellenic Society. The volume consisting of some 
two hundred pages folio, fully illustrated with plans and architectural 
drawings, is issued to members of the Hellenic Society and to sub- 
scribing libraries in lieu of the ordinary issue of the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, of which no volume was published in 1892. — Athen. Jan. 28. 

Mr. Loring'8 Protest. — Mr. William Loring, in a letter from Athens 
published in the Athenseum (Aug. 5), gives his reasons for having 
■changed his former views concerning the date of the theatre at Megal- 
opolis and for having adopted Dr. Dorpfeld's theory in opposition to 
that of Mr. Ernest Gardner. He protests against the fact that his 
name was printed alongside of Mr. Gardner's after chap, iv of the pub- 
lication on the " Excavations at Megalopolis," since he had withdrawn 
h.is signature while the proof of the chapter was still in his hands. A 
more recent visit to Megalopolis and a more searching examination 
had convinced him that the chief argument for his former opinion 
was weak, i. e., a difference of technique between the seats of the thea- 
tre and the lower steps of the neighboring building, the " Thessilion." 
What had seemed a difference of technique now appeared only a dif- 
ference in the degree to which the stone had been worn and weath- 
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ered. Mr. Gardner's other argument, mainly epigraphical, he never 
took much account of. An inscription on one of the seats, which Mr. 
Gardner dates from the middle of the 4th century, very soon after the 
foundation of Megalopolis, Mr. Loring thinks may have been much 
later, allowing time for a former theatre, on a higher level and coeval 
with the upper steps of the " Thessilion " portico — Dr. Dorpfeld's the- 
ory. — Athenssum, Aug. 5. 

Prof. Dorpfeld'S Views. — In the Mitth. Athen. (1893, p. 215, sq.) Prof. 
W. Dorpfeld briefly states his disagreement with the views of E. Gard- 
ner relative to the theatre at Megalopolis and the stage of Greek thea- 
tres in general. Dorpfeld still holds to his belief that there never was 
a raised logeion before the skene. A more detailed treatment of the 
matter is promised. 

MYKENAI. — Excavations have been renewed by the Greek archaeo- 
logical society. The report of Sept. 30th states that the excavation of 
the last tholos tomb has been begun. Near it were found three new 
chamber tombs. A variety of objects of gold, terracotta and stone have 
been found. — 'E<^)7/x«pk 'ApxaioXoyiKi^, 1893, p. 174. 

OLYMPIA. — In the ArchaologUcher Anzeiger, 1893, 4, p. 197 sq., J. Six 
returns to the Eastern Pediment at Olympia, and supports (with some 
modifications) the views expressed by him in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, X, p. 98 &. 

OLYMPIA. — Zeus-Sosipolis. — Sodpolis in Olympia (Paus. vi, 20, 2) is 
discussed by C. Robert in the Mitth. Athen., xvm, p. 37 sq. (cut). 
Sosipolis is identified with Zeus, and his connection with Eilethyia 
(Paus. VI, 20, 3) points to a local legend of the birth of Zeus. The 
sanctuary of Sosipolis was close behind the exedra of Herodes. 

PAROS AND ANDROS— Inscriptions. — In the Mitth. Inst. (Athen. Abth.), 
xvm, p. 7 sq., E. Pemice publishes Inscriptions from Andres and Paros. 
The fifteen Andrian inscriptions are chiefly sepulchral and dedica- 
tory. One mentions several Cretan cities, one is a corrected copy of 
the decree published by Weil, Mitth., i, p. 239. Of the two Parian 
inscriptions the first is a late sepulchral inscription, the second records 
the contributions of a thiasos of hetairai for the repair or establish- 
ment of a spring, altar and thcdamos of the goddess. This hetairai- 
inscription of Paros is further discussed by E. Maass (p. 21 sq.). The 
goddess Sistro worshipped by the thiasos is identified with Aphrodite, 
perhaps with Aphrodite Pome. 

RHODES-Chronology of Rhodian inscriptions. — M. HoUeaux has a short 
paper with this title in the Revue de Philologie (April-June, 1893). He 
says : " The complaint has often rightly been made that the chron- 
ology of the Rhodian inscriptions is still too uncertain and confused. 
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Lately an unexpected discovery was made by M. Hiller von Gart- 
ringen and published by Prof. Mommsen (in the Sitzungsh. of the Ber- 
lin Academy) ; this was the deciphering of perhaps the only one of 
the Rhodian inscriptions that is exactly dated." This furnishes the 
foundation of M. HoUeaux's paper. 

The largest and one of the most important of the Rhodian inscrip- 
tions is one published by Mr. Paton in the Bull. Qorr. Hellen., where 
beneath a dedicatory formula is a list of some five hundred proper 
names in four columns. This inscription he dubs A, and on account 
of the word 'Tiofmia, which designates the biennial fetes in honor of 
the Roman people, it cannot be anterior to the year 201, and is proba- 
bly more recent than 197, when the first year of quiet began. In 
determining its age more exactly, it is necessary to glance at the dated 
inscription read by M. Hiller von Gartringen, cut in honor of a 
Rhodian citizen delegated as ambassador to five distinguished Ro- 
mans, among whom were L. Murena and L. LucuUus, which places it 
between the years 82 and 74. At the close of tliis inscription the 
Rhodian sculptor Ploutarchos, son of Heliodoros, has signed his name. 
Now the signature of Ploutarchos and his brother- Demetrios had 
already been read on two pedestals discovered some years ago, below 
two inscriptions published by Loewy as Nos. 194 and 193, or a) and 
yS) ; also in a third inscription y), the name of one of them should be 
restored. Therefore the three inscriptions, a, fi, y, are about contem- 
porary with von Gartringen's monument, and belong to the early 
years of the first century. Now inscription A should be dated to very 
nearly the same time as y on account of the appearance of some of the 
same names in both, but it is somewhat later, because the sons of two 
of the persons enumerated in y appear in A. Other arguments agree 
in assigning to inscription A about the date 50 b. c, or rather a few 
years before. 

The close of the first half of the first century having been estab- 
lished for A, M. HoUeaux proceeds to group around it the greatest 
possible number of other inscriptions. Among other important 
results, it is found that not only did the atelier of the sculptors Plou- 
tarchos and Demetrios, sons of Heliodoros, flourish contrary to received 
opinions in about 80 b. c, but that other sculptors of the Rhodian 
school flourished at the same time, such as the two Epicharmos 
(Epicharmos of Soloi and Epicharmos of Rhodes, his son), Charinos 
of Laodicea, Theon of Alexandria, and his collaborator, Demetrios of 
Rhodes, son of Demetrios. 

The chronology of the Rhodian sculptors is thus quite modified. 
The sculptors here cited really lived on the average about a century 
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later than is supposed by Loewy {Bildhauerinachrift.). This discovery 
may not contradict the theory that the period of greatest activity of 
Rhodian sculpture was during the second century, but it shows that 
it was stiU flourishing during the first half of the first century. The 
date of the Laocoon would vary by about a century, according to cer- 
tain identifications of names in the inscriptions with the person and 
geneology of Athanodoros, son. of Agesandros, orue of its sculptors. 
The writer then proceeds to establish a synchronism between A and 
seven other inscriptions, and makes interesting remarks regarding 
three Rhodian functionaries mentioned with the titles dy£ju.o)v hs-l 
KawoD, aytfiibv hrl Kaptas and aytfimv ilrl AvKias. 

The tradition, founded entirely on a text of the rhetorician Aris- 
tides, that when the Rhodians reached the height of their power they 
possessed the island of Karpathos, and that they long retained posses- 
sion of it, has been confirmed by some inscriptions found at Karpa- 
thos itself, where some names occur which are also to be found in 
inscription A. 

SALAM18. — In the isle of Salamis some very ancient tombs have 
come to light, which are thought to belong to the warriors who per- 
ished in the famous battle with the Persians. Signor Kavvadias has 
gone to visit them. — Athmsmm, Oct. 14. 

In the Mitth. Athen., 1893, p. 208, sq., A. Korte publishes Inscriptions 
from Marathon and Salamis. The one from Marathon (Bei) is on an 
altar with a relief representing two standing draped females. It 
reads : Ai^Sa Hapajjiovov evxrjv MTprpl dflav. Date, second century b. c. 
The three from Salamis are short and apparently of little interest. 
They read : 1) KvK]A.o/8oXov[Muppi] vovoriov(?) 6vTrjv[jji,vri0h'Ta d]<^' lorias, 
2) BoiSiov KcxTfiias, 3) ^pvvixo'i OiviXov KuSa^iyvateus. 

SPARTA. — The excavations by the American School at Sparta in 
1893 are reported in a previous number of this Journal (vol. vin, p. 
410, sq.). In connection with them we would call attention to the 
article on The Topography of Sparta, by Dr. Crosby, published in the 
same number (p. 335, sq.). 

STRATOS. — From Stratos, in Akarnania, M. Joubin reports the dis- 
covery, besides the remains of an ancient temple, of the single archaic 
inscription in genuine Akarnanian dialect that has hitherto come to 
light. — Athen., June 14. 

THORIKOS. — The excavations of the Greek Archaeological Society 
have uncovered remains of buildings the purpose of which is not yet 
clear. Fragments of vases similar to those found at Hissarlik and 
Mykenai have been found. — 'E^ij/xepk 'ApxaioXoyix^, 1893, p. 176. 

THYRREION. — A. N. Skias pubhshes inscriptions from Thyrreion in 
Akarnania in the 'E^ij/Atpk 'ApxaioXoyiK^, 1893, p. 30, sq. The first 
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inscription is a record o£ the sale of some property by public officers. 
The five remaining inscriptions are sepulchral. 

VELESTINO. — At Velestino in Thessaly were found : — 1) a grave-stone 
in the form of a naiskos. The relief represents a draped female hold- 
ing in her left hand her garment, and with her right taking something 
from a box. Excellent preservation ; work of the fourth century. 2) 
Grave-stone. In the upper part, bust of a beardless youth. Inscription 
©eoScope 'ApioTOfiet/ovi x°-V^- ^) Grave-stone with inscriptions : 2o)T^pix^ 
©«o8a)pov[<^]u(r«5€5o)7-)jpi;)(os;(atp£and'Hy)jcrav8pa©€o8copouxarp£.' — E<^'»;p,«ptf 
•ApxaioXoytK,^, 1893, p. 107. 

CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE IN GREECE.— Under the auspices of the 
Managing Committee of the British School at Athens there has 
been prepared for pubhcation an elaborate work on the above 
subject, consisting of illustrations of existing examples of architec- 
ture and inconography in Greece, principally ecclesiastical, from 
the fourth century onwards, with descriptions of the same, by Mr. 
R. W. Schultz, a travelHng student in architecture of the Royal 
Academy, 1887-89, and Mr. Sidney H. Bamsley, architect, both lately 
students of the British School at Athens. In a supplement wiU be 
given drawings of some of the churches of Salonica. The authors 
claim that this will be the first exhaustive treatment of this most im- 
portant subject. It represents the result of nearly two years' travel 
and labour in Greece, and of many months' labour at home in work- 
ing up the material. In addition to full and detailed drawings of 
buildings which had been briefly and incompletely illustrated in such 
works as those of M. Couchaud, of Messrs. Le Bas and Waddington, 
of M. Blouet, and of Messrs. Texier and Pullan, a large mass of fresh 
material has been collected, and coloured drawings of the fine mosaics 
and marble work in the church of Daphne, near Athens, and in the 
monastery church of St. Luke of Stiris, between Livadia and Delphi, 
are now published for the first time. Some fine churches in various 
parts of Greece, which have not hitherto been published, are also in- 
cluded in the work. — Athen., June 17. 

MEDI/EVAL PRANKISH MONUMENTS.— The well known French arch- 
aeologist, G. Schlumberger, has contributed to the Ami des monuments 
(1893, Nos. 35, sqq.) a series of papers on the records of the French in 
Greece during the Middle Ages {Souvenirs et Monuments de la Grece 
Frangaise au May en Age). Although mainly historical this study 
speaks of the ruins of the feudal castles and of the coinage of these 
French rulers who belonged to the flower of the French nobility. 
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SECULAR BYZANTINE ART. — G. Mavrogiannis in the 'E.^ij/xtpis *Apxai- 
oXoyiK^, 1893, p. 22 sq. writes of the secular painting of the Byzantines. 
Byzantine art was not confined to sacred subjects, though the secular 
paintings have come down to us only in description and miniature. 
Portraits, hunting and fishing scenes, and historical paintings were 
numerous. The first extant notice of secular paintings is in a letter of 
St. Neilos, a contemporary of Chrysostom, in which hunting scenes, 
etc., are mentioned. Under Justinian mosaics were made represent- 
ing secular subjects, but in the ecclesiastical style. Under the empe- 
ror Mauricius (582-602) battle-pieces are recorded. Under Theophi- 
lus secular art flourished even more, while under the iconoclast rulers 
in general, art was confined to secular subjects. Paintings made at 
the command of Manuel and Andronicus Comnenus are known by 
description. Caricature also flourished in Byzantine times. In the 
old churches at Mistra portraits of Manuel Lascaris and two Palseologi 
are still preserved. It is evident that Byzantine secular art was difi'er- 
ent from the sacred art of the time, and formed an important element 
in Byzantine life. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN IVORY.— Mr. G. Schlumberger has presented to the 
Acad. d. Insc. a very ancient Christian ivory. The sculptured front rep- 
resents an apostle preaching before a crowd of auditors in the costumes 
of that period. It is perhaps Saint Paul preaching to the Gentiles. 
These persons are grouped under the gate of a miniature town of 
which the principal edifices very difi'erent in form are figured in re- 
lief, peopled with little spectators who are listening to the preaching 
of the saint from their windows and balconies. This ivory, which 
very probably adorned some bishop's chair, possesses still further in- 
terest in the peculiar disposition of the edifices, the apparently inten- 
tional irregularity with which they are arranged side by side, the 
lack of symmetry, the strongly characterized variety in their forms 
and the presence of a huge central portico semi-circular in shape. AU 
these circumstances go to prove that the artist wished to represent a 
particular city, and probably a well-known city at that. Mr. Duchesne 
thinks that the body of a young man half-falling from an open win- 
dow, points to the story of Iconium and the young man who fell from 
the window while asleep. He sees also in the figures of a young wo- 
man and her mother on the other side of the ivory a reference to the 
legend of Thecla, the young girl of Iconium who was so absorbed by 
the preaching of St. Paul that her mother could not drag her iromthe 
window. — Chronique des Arts, 1893, No. 12. 

CONSTANTINOPLE.— Column of Arcadius.— In the Jahrhuch d. k. deut. 
Arch. Inst., 1893, p. 231 sq., J. Strzygowski writes of The Oolumn of Ar- 
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cadius in Cmistantinople (11 cuts). This column stood on the seventh 
hill of the city, called Xerolophos. It was erected a. d. 403, but the 
statue of Arcadius was not placed upon it until 421. It was injured 
several times by earthquakes, and finally removed in 1719 all but the 
pedestal and one stone of the shaft. These parts are carefully des- 
cribed. The pedestal is now visible on but two sides. The reliefs are 
almost entirely gone, but doubtless represented the emperor, to whom 
the provinces are paying allegiance in presence of soldiers or the like. 
The spiral reliefs of the shaft are gone with the shaft itself. Drawings 
by Sandys (1610) and Melchior Lorch (1557-59) give an idea of the 
general appearance of the columns and the character of the spiral re- 
liefs. Both drawings are published after earlier publications. The 
reliefs represented the deeds of the emperor. The column of Theodo- 
sius is also discussed and a drawing of it published after Ducange, 
Const. Christ, i. p. 79. This column was erected a. d. 386, and removed 
about A. D. 1500. The column of Arcadius was in many respects an 
imitation of this, which stood on the second hill of the city, called 
Taurus. Attention is called to the drawing in the Louvre (Menestrier, 
Columna Theodosiana, etc., 1702; Banduri, Anonymi Antiquitatum Oon- 
siantinopolis ii, tab. 1. ; d'Agincourt, Sculpt, pi. xi), representing reliefs 
from one of these columns, and a fragment of relief in the museum at 
Constantinople is published, which appears to be a part of the spiral 
relief of the column of Arcadius. 

PREHISTORIC AND CLASSIC ANTIQUITIES. 

NEW LAW REGULATING ANTIQUITIES AND WORKS OF ART. — The new 

law affecting the custody and sale of objects of artistic or historic in- 
terest in Italy which has been submitted to the Chamber of Deputies 
is a stringent measure. It orders all such objects to be catalogued, for- 
bids their removal without the permission of the Minister of Instruc- 
tion, and directs their custodians to inform the Minister of any repairs 
that may be necessary. Special provisions are made for sale within 
the kingdom, expropriation, etc. The exportation of such articles can 
be effected only with the consent of the Ministry, and on payment of 
an export duty of 15 per cent., the duty being calculated on the value 
declared by the exporter, or, in case of contest, on the valuation by 
experts, chosen, one by the State and one by the owner, with appeal 
to a third nominated by the two, and when this fails, to the President 
of the local tribunal. The State will have power to acquire any desired 
object at the price declared by the owner, on declaring within thirty 
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days its intention to acquire, the purchase to be effected within three 
months from the date of the declaration, except in the case where the 
State may momentarily not be in a condition to buy, when the Min- 
ister may suspend the completion of the purchase for five years, if the 
appropriation made for the purpose will suffice within the term as- 
signed. The law does not apply to works executed within fifty years. 
The provisions with regard to excavation cover almost every imagin- 
able contingency, giving the State absolute control, with power to ac- 
quire treasure-trove at discretion, and imposing heavy penalties for all 
infringements of the statute. — Eve. Post, May 4. 

ORPHEUS ON ITALIAN VASES. — In the Jahrbuch d. k d. Arch. Inst 
VIII (1893), No. 2, p. 104 sq., E. Kuhnert discusses Nekyia of Lower 
Italy. Those vase-paintings in which Orpheus is represented in the 
lower world exhibit him as an intercessor for the dead. Sometimes 
the deceased pleads for himself One series of representations is de- 
rived from an Attic original in which Herakles and Kerberos formed 
the center. Another series shows the difference between the initia- 
ted and the uninitiated in the lower world, the Danaides being typical 
representations of the uninitiated. The connection of these vase-paint- 
ings with the Orphic mysteries is shown by their evident relation to 
the Orphic inscriptions on gold tablets. — Jour. Hell. St., iii. p. 112,, 
114 ; Kaibel, Inscr. gr. Siciliae et Italiae, 638, 642. 

TRIUMPHAL ARCHES. — Heinrich Wolffiin writes of the ancient tri- 
umphal arches in Italy in the Repertorium fur KunstvAssenschaft, 1893,. 
p. 11, sq. The purpose of the article is to point out the parallelism 
between Roman and renaissance architecture. The arches of the two 
epochs afford the best opportunity for comparison. Roman arches 
in Italy are described, and the progress is shown from the arch at 
Aosta (25 B. c.) through the arch of the Gavii formerly at Verona, the 
arch of Titus, the arch at Beneventum, the arch of Trajan at Ancona, 
and the arch of Marcus Aurelius formerly in Rome, to the arch of 
Septimius Severus. As in the renaissance, three periods are seen;, 
first a time of preparation, of early art, a second or classical period, and 
finally a period in which the feeling for form is dulled and weakened, 
corresponding to the baroque style of the seventeenth centuty. The 
article is illustrated with four small cuts. 

ALSENO. — Excavations at the terramara. — Sig. Scotti continued in 1893 
his excavations begun in 1892 at this terramara. The earlier excava- 
tions {Not. d. Scavi, 1 892, p. 337 : Bull, di Paletn. It. xviii, p. 243) had 
determined the limits of the terramara. It is now certain that, though 
it belongs to the class of hill ierramare it has all the characteristics of 
those of the plain ; for it is quadrilateral in shape, is surrounded by a 
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ditch which encircles the dyke and has on the interior the palafitta, or 
row of piles stuck close together in the ground as a defense. The last 
excavations were directed mainly so as to cut through, transversely, 
the south side and observe clearly the archseological stvatum that had 
formed between the piles, composed as usual of charcoal, ashes, human 
and vegetable remains, and industrial products in bronze, horn and 
terracotta. On the left of it was the dyke which descends gently to 
the south on the inner side of the ditch, while on the north it leans, 
with a vertical front, against a line of darker earth, a certain sign of 
the wooden structure so well known since Prof. Pigorini wrote of it in 
1883 (Terramara situata in Oastione dei Marches!, p. 25). The archaeo- 
logical stratum is divided horizontally, throughout its extent by a 
band of carbonized wood which is a sure sign of a first and earlier 
level on which the cabins were placed. The level was raised and a 
new row of piles erected when the refuse had accumulated to the point 
of obstruction, and traces still remain of the former pales and their 
cross-pieces. A large number of objects were found, all typical of 
the bronze age. There was a great quantity of rude terracottas usually 
badly cooked and not turned, decorated with cords in relief, pushed 
down with the fingers, and with handles common to the terramare. 
These excavations are further proof of the uniform character of the 
terramare wherever they are found. — Not. d. Scavi, 1893, pp. 232-233. 
ALBACINA==TUFICUM (Umbria). — The<ScaTO(1893, pp. 134, sq.), chroni- 
cles the discovery of ruins at Albacina belonging to the Roman city of 
Tuficum. The exact site of the discovery is about two kil. from Alba- 
cina, and there had been found here in the past a number of antiqui- 
ties — sculptures, architectural remains, and especially inscriptions. 
The architectual remains recently found show that in Roman times 
there existed here public buildings of considerable size and beauty, 
probably encircling the ancient forum. This conjecture is coniirmed 
by the discovery of inscriptions, nearly all honorary, which must have 
been placed on the bases of statues. This forum was surrounded by 
porticoes, which were still seen early in the century by Ambrosioli, 
who wrote Cenni Storici sopra Tvjko, in which 'he also speaks of the 
honorary statues and their inscriptions. The honorary inscriptions 
that have now come to light are all fragmentary. The one exception 
is one to C. Fulvius Plautianus, intimate friend and relative of Septi- 
mius Severus, whose daughter Plautilla married Caracalla, bringing 
him an enormous dot, sufficient, says Dio Cassius, for fifty queens. 
The names of both father and daughter were afterwards officially 
erased from all inscriptions : hence the importance of this inscription, 
which preserves both names in full. It reads : 
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C-FVLVIO C-F I QVIR-PLAVTIANO | PR -PR • C-V • COS -TT- AD | 
SVMPTOINIL^P PAIR | FAMIL • NECESSARIO | DD- NN-AVGG- 
SEVE I RI-ET-ANTONINI-DI | CATO- NVMINI • AEOR (sic) 1 PATRI- 
PLAVTILLAE | AVG • OMNIVM PRAE | CEDENTIVM • PRAEF | EXCEL- 
LENTISSIMO I D D P 

The date of the inscription is 203 a. d., and the monument was 
erected by the Decurions of Tuficum at the public expense. It is 
here shown that Plautianus belonged to the tribe Quirina, and that 
his name is Caius and not Publius, as conjectured by Wilmans, or 
Lucius, as conjectured by Morcelli. 

ASCOLl. — Greek bronzes. — Mr. GeofFroy, director of the 6cole Fran- 
5aise at Rome, writes that Prof. Barnabei has shown to the Accademia 
dei Lined two fragments of the handles of a bronze vase, representing 
a bull and a lioness, of extremely beautiful archaic work and with an 
admirable patina. The fragments of the vase, together with those of 
the tripod which held it, were discovered near Ascoli, not far from 
the Adriatic. Mr. GeofFroy announces that there have often been 
found in this region beautiful fragments of bronze vases, Greek works 
undoubtedly, which the Tarentines imported in exchange for the 
wool that they needed in their dyeing industry. The director of the 
Ecole de Rome also writes that the Sultan haS made a present to 
the Pope of the marble bearing the inscription of Albericus, bishop of 
Phrygia, at the beginning of the iii century. This Greek inscription 
has been known for a long time ; it is of great value and of high 
importance for Christian archaeology. — Chronique des Arts, 1893, No. 12. 

BERTARINA. — Prehistoric station. — At Vecchiazzano, near Forli, exca- 
vations are taking place in the prehistoric station of Bertarina, where 
rude pottery and stone weapons have been disinterred. — Athenseum, 
Aug. 12. 

BOLOGNA. — Italic Tombs and Stele outside Porta S. Isaia. — In the prop- 
erty of Count Grabinski a half kilometre outside Porta S. Isaia, some 
Italic interments of the Villanova type were accidentally found. 
Each consisted of a simple dolium, which in some cases contained 
small vases and a few fibulae. At a greater depth of four metres was 
a tomb containing fictile vases with deep geometric ornaments and 
bronzes. Near it was found a sandstone stele in the form of a rectan- 
gular cippus surmounted by an elliptical disk on which a rosette is 
carved. This stele is similar to one found at S. Giovanni in Persiceto. 
Still another stele was found at S. Giovanni in Persiceto, in the 
shape of a xoanon whose face looks more like a mask than a human 
face. 
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[These two steles appear to me of such unusual interest that I take 
the liberty of inserting a few remarks. The elliptical disk encloses 
sun-rays rather than a rosette. The rays which are pointed at the end 
radiate from a central circle of irregular shape which is so damaged 
that it is not possible to say whether or no it enclosed a human head, 
like a Hathor head. To my mind this stele is a clear indication of 
sun-worship. The signs of Egyptian influence are still more visible 
in the so-called xoanon stele. It is clearly the reproduction of a 
mummy. The face is the reproduction of a carved mask, the head is 
swathed and has a band about the forehead — a second band above 
the shoulders and a third at the middle. We have here what corres- 
ponds to the Phoenician anthropoid sarcojJhagi. In both steles the 
influence of Egypt seems to be indirect, perhaps through the Phoeni- 
cians. In the third stele, with the sun-disk resting on its summit, the 
sun idea has apparently vanished. At least, its decoration is a series 
of labyrinthine broken zig-zags. — A. L. Fkothingham, Jk.] 

Two other steles found at Bologna are here published for the first 
time and differ from those just described in having human and animal 
figures of the rudest Italic style, together with a rather tasteless deco- 
ration of rosettes and lotus volutes. 

Italic tombs found in the Romagnoli field. — Regular excavations on this 
property resulted in the discovery of 24 Italic tombs in an area of 14 
by 6 metres. Of these twenty were for cremation and four for inhu- 
mation. Tomb No. 10 was one of the richest and a brief note of its 
contents will show sufficiently the kind of objects found. Its site was 
indicated by a formless piece of limestone at a depth of 2.20 met. ; a 
second piece appeared at a depth of 1.80 met. below the first ; while 
a third was found at a still greater depth. About one metre below this 
lowest stone there appeared a stratum of ciottoli over the areas of the 
tomb, two metres square. The original wooden box enclosing the 
more precious objects had left merely a carbonic residuum behind ; 
within its original area was the terracotta ossuary containing the 
burned bones; the remains of two double-bellied fibulae, of four 
double lozanged fibulae, &c. On removing the ossuary there appeared 
two horse-bits of bronze with ends pierced a jour and decorated in 
zig-zag, and also some thirty pieces of thin bronze-plate which origin- 
ally formed part of the horse's head-piece. There were also two 
bronze knives ; two iron knives ; a sphere of glass paste ; a finely pre- 
served double-lozange fibula ; an interesting symbolic hatchet also in 
perfect preservation; two bronze cistae decorated with bands and 
raised dots. Outside the limits of the box were : a bronze presenta- 
torio ; a bronze situla (fragment) ; a circular basin with two semi-cir- 
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cular handles, decorated in the centre with a large umbilicus and 
resting on a tripod with incurved legs between which hang imitation 
acorns. Among the vases one only was well preserved — an askos of 
red earth of a shape new to Bologna but similar to one found in the 
archaic necropolis of Vetulonia. — Beizio in Not. d. Scavi, 1893, pp. 
177-190 : cf. Athen., Aug. 5. 

BOLSENA (NEAR). — Discovery of an Important Early Etruscan Necropolis. — 
About thirty-five years ago some discoveries were made a few kilome- 
ters from Bolsena, and described by Golini, who commenced them, 
and by Brunn. The tombs then found evidently formed part of the 
necropolis of the ancient Volsinii (see Bulla. Inst., 1867, and 1858). 
From the first tomb found by Sig. Golini came the magnificent objects 
in gold and bronze of the third century b. c. now in the Museo Etrusco 
Gregoriano at the Vatican. Lately some further discoveries have been 
made at Bavano, about two kilometers from Bolsena, which should be 
connected with the earliest finds. The tombs found are on the Guidotti 
property, and their contents belong to a considerably earher date than 
the Golini tomb. The approach of the first tomb was indicated by the 
unearthing of numerous cippi of nenfro in the shape of shafts ending 
in one or more cones. The tomb measured about 6m. by 4m. entirely 
excavated on a very friable red rock. Each of the long sides was oc- 
cupied by a bench leaving only a narrow passage between them. On 
these benches were placed the sepulchral objects, but irregularly. 
Among the objects was an oriental bombylios with red and black zones 
and with running hares (?), and fragments of other vases of early char- 
acter, of bucchero with bands in relief, etc. In a second tomb were found 
the four feet or fulcra of a funeral bed of alabaster. These feet are 
.50m. high and formed of separate pieces of beautiful veined Volterra 
alabaster, well turned and held together by a strong iron bar. The 
design of these feet is interesting and with strong and distinct profiles. 
The wooden framework which they supported appears to have been 
decorated with thin strips of bone put on in intarsia style, many pieces 
of which were found in the earth. The funereal bed is similar in char- 
acter to that in bone found at Norcia and published by Pasqui in the 
Monumenti Antichi, I, p. 232, pi. l.—Not. d. Scavi., 1893, pp. 64-68. 

CANOSA.— Statuettes and figurines.— Sig. Jatta publishes in the Not. 
d. Sccivi for 1893 (pp. 85-87), the description of some statuettes and 
figurines in relief which belonged to the askoi with white or poly- 
chromatic infonaco, so frequently found in the tombs of Canosa. 
These belong to a comparatively late date and are badly restored. 
There are : Two seated youths ; two standing youths— on cylindrical 
bases ; a seated Artemis ; four Victories ; a youth leaning on a colon- 
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nette; three women, standing; a horse; a protoma of Medusa; a 
prefericulum ; a ram's head : two centaurs in relief. 

CASTELNUOVO. — At the lake settlement of Castelnuovo Fogliani, in 
the province of Piacenza, the usual constructions characteristic of an 
Italian terramara have been found, with fragments of rude pottery, 
bronze knives, ends of stag's horns, earthenware spindle-whorls, and 
other objects, all typical of the age of bronze. — Athen., Aug. 12. 

CHIUSl. — Bronze wolf. — There has lately been found at Chiusi, the 
ancient Clusium, a bronze head of a wolf, closely resembling in tech- 
nique that of the celebrated Wolf of the Capitol. As the former is 
manifestly of ancient Etruscan workmanship, it supplies a very strong 
argument against those who have maintained that the latter is of 
mediaeval origin. On the other hand, the recent examination of the 
Lion of St. Mark for purposes of repair has conclusively demonstrated 
that it was made in the xii or xiii century ; it is composed of little 
pieces of bronze fastened on to a framework of iron — a mode of manu- 
facture far removed from that of the Etruscan. For the Venetian Lion 
see Venice. — Acad., Feb. 11. 

CONCORDIA SAGITTARIA. — New Inscriptions. — An inscription supposed 
to have been used in the foundation walls of a church at Vado and 
given in C. I. L., V. under No. 1920 has been re-discovered and is to be 
corrected to read C • CALVENTI VS | C • F • CLA • FAVSTVS ] SI Bl • ET • 
SVEIS. The spelling suds places the inscription in the first century 
of the empire. Another inscription reads : Fl. Fortunato Augustali \ ex ■ 
«• milit- Jovianorum \ Vetius Serenianus hospes el \ haeres dus iuxta testa- 
mentum arcam condignam ex propria | eius conparavit. The name of the 
militia of the Joviani is new. The date is late, probably about the 
time of Constantine. — Not. d. Scavi, 1893, pp. 219-223. 

CORATO, (Apulia). — Republican Coins. — During last January near Corato 
some peasants found a small treasure of Roman coins consisting of 
fifty denarii belonging to twenty-six families. The most recent were 
•coined between 723 and 727 u. c. = 31-27 b. c, and the treasure may 
have been hidden shortly after the battle of Actium. Seven only are 
■duplices and many are of unusual interest. The families represented 
are: Acilia, Antonia, Aquilia, Calidia, Cipia, Claudia, Considia, Cor- 
nelia, Julia, Manila, Marcia, Maria, Mucea, Neria, Ogulnia, Papia, 
Pinaria, Plautia, Poblicia, Rubria, Rutilia, Sanfeia, Servilia, Titia, 
Tituria, Vibia.— iVb<. d. Scavi, 1893, p. 242. 

C0RNET0=TARQUINII. — On resuming excavations at Tarquinii, a 
discovery was made in the necropolis, near the tomb called del Barone, 
of two tombs for cremation, in one of which the ossuary consisted of 
a Greek painted vase, now broken into fragments. In two other 
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chambered tombs, the vaults of which were broken in, was found some 
painted pottery of Etrusco-Campanian art. Near the well-known 
kmba delle bighe several other tombs of the same kind were unearthed, 
and, although they had already been rifled, the fragments of two 
Attic vases were found, which had escaped, perhaps, the notice of the 
depredators. From. another tomb were recovered various objects of 
personal ornament, consisting chiefly of Jibulse, earrings, and beads for 
necklaces of the usual type. — Athen., Aug. 6. 

In the Jahrhuch d. k. d. Arch. Inst. ' (1893, p. 180, sq.), E. Pernice, in 
an article entitled St'^wi' (three cuts), interprets two scenes on a black- 
figured amphora in the Museo Tarquiniese at Cometo. A wine or oil 
seller is dealing with a customer. Two small staves in the jars are 
explained as siphons. A similar siphon is seen in a vase-painting 
(here pubUshed) in the Museo Civico in Girgenti. 

A Museum. — The town authorities have bought the large and beauti- 
ful Palazzo Vitelleschi in order to turn it into an Etruscan museum. 
The palace, which has been undergoing repairs, is one of the finest 
examples of late Gothic civU architecture in this part of Italy. 

ESTE. — Mosaic pavement. — A piece of Roman mosaic pavement has 
been found on the Romaro property. It is mainly of black and white 
cubes (with a few red cubes) in geometrical forms, giving the effect of 
a rug. The only two unusual designs are a large star of laurel leaves 
and a series of linear decorations interspersed with arches, the point 
of junction of the lines being decorated with lances. — Not. d. Scavi, 
1893, pp. 223-226. 

FREGOSE (Venetia). — Roman epitaphs and burial-ground. — A group of 
Roman tombs found near Fregose, in the province of Este, appears to 
have been a private burial-ground belonging to the family of the 
Blattii. The principal inscription found is that of a centurion : L. 
Blattius I. /. Romania) Vetus cent(urio) leg(ionis) i(v) Mal_c]edon(icae) 
adk[ct'](us)\_de]curio. This cippus is decorated with the military 
emblems of his rank and honors — phalerum, armillae, vitis, parazo- 
nium, rectangular shield, leg-piece. The inscriptions show that he 
took part in the administration of the colony. There was also found 
an inscription of a Blattia Fadlis, probably a fireed-woman. — Not. d. 
Scam, 1893, pp. 57-60. 

FLORENCE. — An Italic tomb. — The most important of the discoveries 
made on the occasion of the recent disturbances of the soil in the 
centre of Florence is that of an Italic shaft-tomb, of which an account 
was given at the time in the Athenseum. It was found to contain a 
vase of black earthenware in the form of a double cone, which is the 
characteristic type of the Villanova ossuarii. Inside the burial jar 
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were a fibula with a bent bow, all in fragments, and the remains of 
two other fibidse, the bow ornamanted with a small ball or button of 
amber. This circumstance, together with the absence of the curved 
razor which generally denotes the interment of men, proves that it 
was a woman's tomb. Prof. Milani is of opinion that this burial, dis- 
covered in a stratum below that of the constructions of Roman times, 
represented by the mosaic pavements found at the same time and 
place, is but a remnant of a whole necropolis of the prehistoric popu- 
lation of the locality where now stands Florence. He is further con- 
firmed in this view by a consideration of a square block of sandstone, 
bearing on two sides in relief a griffon and a lion. These sculptures 
(found recentlj'^ near the same spot as the tomb, and hitherto supposed 
to be mediaeval) Milani has now proved to be Etruscan, similar reliefs 
of a lion rampant and of some deity being found on the other two 
sides (which were at first hidden from view by a modern building), so 
that it can be proved the stone was a funereal stele, like that edited by 
Inghirami, and belonging to the sixth or fifth century b. c. A statuette 
of bronze, also found near by — representing an idol like those often 
placed on the top of candelabra, and such as have been found in 
chamber tombs of the same period — strengthens the probability of 
Prof. Milani's theory. — Halbherb in Athenaeum, Aug. 5. 

MANERBA (Venetia).^A Roman Necropolis. — At Manerba, a village on 
Lake Garda, whose name is derived fi'om a temple of Minerva, Sig. 
Marchesini has carried on excavations on a recently discovered Ro- 
man necropolis. The most interesting objects were some fine red and 
black Aretine vases in fragments. Many coins came to light dating 
from Augustus to Constantine II. — Not. d. Scavi, 1893, pp. 226-232. 

MILAN. — ^Accessions to the Museum. — The King of Italy has lately 
given to the Archaeological Museum of Milan a large number of 
antique objects which belonged to the crown. Altars, cippi and Ro- 
man capitals, sepulchral marbles and other decorative stones of the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance, form the contents of the royal gift. — 
Chronique des Arts, 1893, No. 14. 

ORVIETO. — One of the tombs recently uncovered in the contrada 
called Cannicella varies from the ordinary tombs of both the northern 
and the southern necropolis. It was built, as usual, with large blocks of 
well-worked tufa, laid without cement, and had a door to the east 0.62 
by 1.25 m., and its height was 2.10 m. But wherein it varies is that 
the tufa blocks are laid so as to form two inclined planes, which meet 
at the summit and act as a vault, there being three courses of tufa on 
each side. A second tomb found near this was of the usual type, of 
very archaic character, and had never been violated. It contained 
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two tufa benches, on one of which was the skeleton of the defunct, and 
on the other the most precious of the objects belonging to him. — Not. 
d. Scavi, 1893, pp. 63-64. 

ROME. — Lanciani's topographical map. — Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani has 
been engaged, since the year 1867, in preparing a plan of ancient 
Rome, based upon the most recent archaeological discoveries. Its 
completion has been delayed from time to time as fresh materials 
were continually being brought to light ; but the collapse of building 
speculation now permits the publication to be commenced, under the 
auspices of the Royal Accademia del Lined. The map will be in forty- 
six sheets, on the scale of 1 to 1000; and it is intended that not less 
than six sheets shall appear annually. In the order of publication, 
priority will be given to those sheets which comprise districts already 
fully excavated, where there is little probability of any fresh discov- 
eries. The method adopted is to show, by five colors : (1) the streets 
of the modern city; (2) the monuments and ruins of the regal and 
republican periods ; (8) those of imperial times ; (4) underground 
remains, quarries, catacombs, Mithraic grottoes, &c. ; and (5) springs, 
aqueducts, drains, and the bed of the Tiber. There will be included 
those monuments now destroyed, of which accurate information is 
recorded ; and the sites of famous works of art and inscriptions. The 
altitudes of the ancient and modern city are also to be marked in 
different colors. The publication is undertaken by the house of Ulrico 
Hoepli, of Milan, and the price of the entire work is $35, or $5 a year, 
less a discount of ten per cent, on payment in advance. The first two 
parts have been already issued. The author proposes to accompany 
the plan with an explanatory book, which will appear under the title 
" Storia degli Scavi di Roma." The book and plan will be indispen- 
sable to every student of ancient Rome, and the price is so extremely 
moderate as to put it within every student's reach. 

Casts of Greek Sculpture. — A new collection of casts of ancient 
sculpture has now been established in Rome, on the ground floor of 
Casa Rabbi, in the street leading to the Porta San Paolo. It consists 
at present of such objects as illustrate the transition from the archaic 
period of Greek art down to the period of Pheidias, Myron, and Poly- 
kleitos. The chief casts already exhibited comprise some of the me- 
topes and sculptures of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia ; a portion of 
the frieze and some of the chief figures of the tympana of the Parthe- 
non ; the Athena of the Varvakeion and the other Athena, called " of 
Lenormant "; three reliefs of Northern Greece; the Marsyas of My- 
ron ; the Amazon of Polykleitos of the Berlin Museum ; the Dorypho- 
ros of Naples, &c. We owe the initiative of this collection, which is 
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connected with the Roman University, to the Professor of Archaeology, 
Dr. Emmanuel Loewy, whose suggestion has been carried into effect 
by the present Minister of Public Instruction, Signor Martini. — Athen. 
July 29. 

Coins of Lucius Verus. — In digging the foundations of the new 
Benedictine Abbey on the Aventine, various antiquities have been 
found from time to time, including some fragmentary inscriptions. A 
hundred gold imperial coins were found by some of the workmen in 
a cooking vessel. They consist of well-preserved specimens of the 
•coins struck by Lucius Verus for the conquest of Armenia in 164, of 
the weight of about a sovereign each. The value of each is about 
4100.— J<Am., Apr. 8. 

British and American School. — At a meeting recently held at the 
British Embassy in Rome, a proposal was approved for extending " the 
scope of the British and American Archaeological Society by providing 
a building for it, as well as for a limited number of students." The 
Council of the Society, under the presidency of Lord Vivian, subse- 
quently appointed a committee to carry out the above project. Indi- 
viduals and public bodies interested in archaeology in England and 
America are invited to assist. The secretary of the Society is Dr. E. J. 
Miles, 20, Via San Basilio, Rome. — Athen., May 6. 

Monument of L. Cornelius Pusio. — Sig. P. Bienkowsky has published in 
the Roman Mittheilungen of the German School an article on a colossal 
head of a bronze statue which he regards as the portrait of L. Corne- 
lius Pusio because it is said to have been found at the beginning of 
1892 with a dedicatory inscription to the above-mentioned Pusio on 
the occasion qf some work at the Campanari palace in via Nazionale, 
when it passed into the hands of Sig. Borghi, a dealer in Piazza Bar- 
berini. The inscription reads : 

L-CORNELIO- L.F 

GAL- PVSIONI 

lll'^R • VIAR • CVRANDAR 

TR- MIL- LEG-XIIII -GEMINAE 

QVAESTORI • TR • PL • PR • LEGAT 

AVGVSTI • LEG • XVI 

M • VIBRIVS • MARCELLVS 
> • LEG • XVI 
This inscription is on a bronze plate, is in fine characters of the 
<early empire, enclosed in a rich cornice. Sig. Bienkowsky attributes 
this honorary monument to the time of Tiberius or Caligula. Noth- 
ing has been found either regarding this Pusio or the dedicator Mar- 
cellus. I would remark, however, that : in the first place, both head 
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and inscription were found before 1892 because I saw them in Borghi's 
house in 1890 : in the second place, it seemed certain not only to 
myself but to a well-known Gerrnan archseologist that there was no 
possible connection between the bronze head and the inscription : the 
characters of the inscription are of the early empire ; the crude quality 
of the head would lead one to attribute it to the third rather than the 
first century of the empire. It is, therefore, no portrait of Pusio. — A. 
L. Frothingham, Je. 

Via Latina. — Fragments of a large sepulchral cippus of great beauty 
and magnificence in its decoration have been found in the piece of 
property of Prince Giulio Torlonia called Roma vecchia, seven miles 
fi-om the city. An inscription in beautiful letters of about the time of 
Claudius fits into the fastigium. It records a distinguished cursus 
honorum, but is unfortunately mutilated; it begins: T • ST ATI LI 0^ 
I OPTATO • P^ I PROC • AVG • /^ I FLAMINI • C^ | &c. He was 
flamen; &yx iixaes procurator ; praefect; twice tribune of legion ; prefect 
of cohort. The sepulchral chamber was also found. — Not. d. Scavi, 
1893, pp. 196-99. 

Sculpture on the via Ardeatina. — From two brick tombs found at 
about five kilom. from the city there were extracted a number of mar- 
bles among which were the following : (1) A male statue, of a youth, 
1.90 met. high, of very good workmanship ; (2) a second statue, similar 
to the above, but smaller and ruder ; (3) a statue of a young woman 
in tunic and pallium, who rests her right elbow on her left hand ; (4-5) 
two funerary inscribed cippi. — Not. d. Scavi, 1893, p. 195. 

RUVO (Apulia). — Discovery of painted vases. — The inspector, Sig. Jatta, 
describes in the Not. d. Scavi, 1893, pp. 73-85, a series of vases found 
near Ruvo in fragments and put together by Canon Luigi Elicio. We 
give here a summary. 

1. Large amphora: height 80 m., periphery 1.35 m. Style of medium 
excellence, rather careless but of good Apulian period. The subject 
represented is of considerable interest and difiicult interpretation. It 
contains nine figures divided in two rows, five in the upper and four 
in the lower. Above, on the right, is a seated woman with long chiton 
and himation wound about her limbs : in her left she holds a sword 
still in its scabbard. Another woman stands with her left foot resting 
on an overturned white kalpis and her knee bent. She wears long 
hunting leggings, a short chiton, and a chlamys hangs from her arms. 
In each hand she carries a small lighted torch ; her expression is some- 
what severe but not terrifying. Behind her is a large metal patera. 
With his back turned to this second woman a king is seated, in the 
centre of the scene. His left hand rests upon a long sceptre and his right 
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is raised as he converses with a warrior who stands before him, 
bearded, holding a long lance, behind whom stands a youth who 
leans upon his right arm. The lower scene is composed of four young 
warriors conversing two by two, one in each group being seated and the 
other standing. On the other and less important side of the vase is 
one of the usual sepulchral monuments in the form of a small Ionic 
temple in which stands a young nude warrior, while at its right, above, 
is a seated nude youth', and corresponding to him on the left is a 
beautiful woman standing. In the field above is a seated youth. 

Sig. Jatta interprets the principal scene as a representation of the 
rare myth of Kanaka, daughter of Aiolos, whose story is partly known 
-through the few fragments of Euripides' tragedy of that name. Ac- 
cording to Ausonius (Oupid. criici aff. 37) only three women were re- 
presented with a sword — Tisbe, Dido and Kanaka. Aiolos has sent 
io his daughter Kanaka a sword with which to kill herself, and we see 
her holding it in the figure of the first woman on the vase. King 
Aiolos is seated in the centre and his son Makareus is seeking to dis- 
suade him from his purpose of marrying his sons and daughters out- 
side of the family. The other and younger sons have made Makareus 
their mouth-piece and are represented in the four figures below. It 
is more difficult to explain the female with the torches and the youth 
above with the caduceus stick. The latter is probably Hermes, in his 
character of psychopompos, in view of the approaching death of Maka- 
reus, who kills himself when, after persuading his father, he rushes to 
announce the good news to Kanaka and, finding her dead, commits 
suicide with the same sword. In the woman Sig. Jatta proposes to 
see Artemis, either as Hekataia, in allusion to the approaching death of 
Kanaka, or as Eileithya or Locheia in allusion to the unfortunate cause 
of the catastrophe, the new-born child. 

2. Large vase in the unusual form of a candelabrum (cf. Heyde- 
mann, Vasensaml. zu Neapel, pi. ii, 90) which is valuable not only on 
account of its shape but for the exquisite arabesques and other orna- 
ments on the neck. The principal subject on the body of the vase is 
that of a young woman seated in a tempietto and playing with a white 
goose, representing the defunct enjoying Elysian delights while her 
friends are represented as bringing sepulchral offerings. On the other 
side is Eros and a young woman. 

3. A small vase of the kind called olpe astomos. The main scene, of 
five figures, represents the triumph of a female harpist, and includes 
both Nike and Eros. 

4-5. Two oinochoe. On the first a nude youth is seated holding in 
ihis left a patera and in his right a reversed extinguished torch. 
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Opposite him is a girl holding a tamborine in her right and extend- 
ing a crown with her left. On the second there are also two figures, a 
nude youth following a woman who carries in her right an open box 
and a crown of myrtle and in her left a bunch of white grapes, and who 
is walking hurriedly and turns back her head towards the youth. 

Other vases are of minor importance : an aryballos ; a charming 
small vase of unmentioned form ; akantharos. A terracotta relief of a 
crouching woman, similar to the famous Venus coming out of the 
bath in the Pio-Clementino Museum, probably represents a hetaira 
after the bath, and is quite interesting. 

In the fields of Vincenzo Elicio a Greek tomb was found containing 
a number of ordinary vases, but among them one of unusual interest. 
It is an aryballos, with black varnish, with channellings painted red 
and black in the neck, and palmettes and arabesques occupying all 
the back. The technique of this vase is very uncommon, for the com- 
position on the front is not only polychromatic but in low relief The 
figures were attached to the body of the vase while the clay was stiU. 
soft, when the vase was exposed to heat and then painted in red and 
black, the figures in relief were treated in the same way. In the Jatta 
collection there is but a single vase of this technique in which the 
polychromy is not as well preserved as in this case, but the figures 
were touched up with greater ease and the outlines made more dis- 
tinct. The composition consists of three figures, a horse and a wild 
animal, and it is a hunting scene in ordinary life. A youth is raising 
with both hands an ax to bring it down on a wild beast — a bear (?) — 
who is attacking a man on horseback followed by another man on 
foot. The man on horseback wears a Phrygian cap, and a similar cap 
is worn by the footman who follows him. The scene seems, there- 
fore, to represent some Persians or other barbarians, hunting the bear 
— a sport rarely indulged in by Greeks. 

VERONA. — A young archseologist, S. Ricci, contributes to the Notizie 
degli Scavi, Jan., 1893, a long report on the results of recent excava- 
tions at Verona, especially in the bed of the Adige. This report is in 
continuation of others already noticed in the Journal (vol. vi, p. 
588). Many inscriptions were found, as well as works of art in silver, 
bronze and marble, domestic utensils, and silver and bronze coins of 
different periods. The finest inscriptions, in characters of the first and 
second centuries, came to light in the pier of a bridge under the bed of 
the old canal of Acqua Morta. Among the inscriptions of the Republi- 
can period are three of the Clodii, three of the Valerii, two of the Fahii, 
two of the Laetorii, etc. Another and a better copy was found of the 
inscription commemorating the testamentary gift by Gavia Maxima, 
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daughter of Quintus Maximus, of six hundred thousand sextercii for 
the construction and enlargement of an aqueduct. An important 
inscription records the name of an architect: M • CASSIO- C. F- | 
POB-DENTICVLO | fTTT VIR- ARCHITECT | TRIE- MILITVM. 

M. Casaius Denticulus is the second architect, and the only one of 
free-born condition of the Roman period whose name occurs in the 
Veronese inscriptions. The other is L. Vitruvius L. 1. Cerdo, builder 
of the Arch of the Gavii. A cippus found at the Ponte Pietra bears 
an inscription to Serapis: SARAPI | 0- M | MARIVS | MARO | D- D. 
This adds to the probability of the existence at Verona of a temple to 
Serapis. The inscription was found not far from the remains of a 
temple discovered near Castel S. Pietro in 1851. Three of its capitals 
are decorated with heads of bulls, pointing to an oriental divinity, 
probably Serapis. 

A later report gives the following additional information : Amongst 
last year's discoveries in the riparian works at Verona I must mention 
a small altar with a dedicatory inscription to the god Serapis, with 
the title of Optimus Maximus, erected by a certain Marius Maro. It 
belonged probably to a temple of Jupiter Serapis, which may have 
been not far from the Ponte Pietra, where the stone was discovered 
upon the raised ground towards the Castel S. Pietro. Some years ago 
on this site the foundation of a large building, which may be a tem- 
ple, were found, with bits of cornices and capitals of pillars. Here 
also was found of old the statue of Jupiter Serapis published by 
Maffei. Other new Roman inscriptions, whole and fragmentary, have 
also been added to the town collection, and an illustrative report upon 
these new acquisitions will be published by Dr. Ricci. One of these 
inscriptions refers to a member of the Gens Octavia, a family already 
known at Verona by other monuments of the city. Another belongs 
to the Gens Tullia and is of the last century of the republic. Amongst 
the numerous coins dug up are a half as of the, republic, and bronze 
coins of Augustus, Tiberius, Vespasian, Titus, Hadrian, Constantine, 
&c. — F. Halbherh in Athenasum, June 17. 

VETULONIA. — The City. — We complete by the following note the 
information available in regard to the remains of the earliest of the 
two sites of the ancient city of Vetulonia. Dr. Halbherr writes: 
" Also on the site of the more ancient Vetulonia, where hitherto Cav. 
Falchi had turned his attention almost exclusively to the necropolis, 
on this occasion the opportunity was taken of making fresh excava- 
tions. Within the circuit of the city a considerable length of road- 
way was unearthed, paved with the large blocks which characterize 
Roman roads, both urban and suburban. On one side of this road 
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were discovered remains of some private dwellings, the walls of which 
were built without mortar of large stones, which at first sight recall 
the Cyclopean constructions. The blocks, however, are rough hewn, 
and are arranged with a certain symmetry, reminding us of a rudi- 
mentary opus isodomum. These houses show traces of having been 
destroyed by fire, but from the date of the Etruscan and Roman coins 
found within the ruins, it would appear that they were inhabited up 
to the first century b. c. As to the time of their construction, we may 
argue that it does not go back beyond the fourth or fifth century b. o. 
Maybe they are amongst the latest buildings erected by the few Etrus- 
cans who remained in the ancient settlement after the foundation of the 
new city near the sea. Moreover, from the ensemble of the various 
numismatic discoveries made, we may conclude that the Vetulonian 
sextant was still current, even after the introduction of the Roman 
uncial as. — Athenmum, Aug. 5. 

CHRISTIAN AND RENAISSANCE ART. 

A NEW CATALOGUE OF GREEK MSS. IN ITALY.— The wonderful abund- 
ance of MSS. material, ancient and modern, that Italy possesses has 
hitherto been very inadequately catalogued. The great xviii century 
works of Bandini, Zanetti, Pasini have had few successors. Excessive 
decentraUzation, with consequent subdivision of funds, and, as regards 
Greek at least, incapacity, have been reasons why a large proportion 
of the lists that have been made are the work of foreigners. (Even in 
the last number of the Centralblatt fur Bibliothehwesen we find an elab- 
orate account of the MSS. of the Missione Urbana at Genoa by Herr 
A. Eberhard.) In recent years, moreover, changes of government and 
the suppression of religious houses have greatly increased the stores 
of almost every provincial library. 

The enterprise, therefore, begun by Signor Emilio Martini, prefect 
of the Brera Library at Milan, deserves the applause and support of 
every one who desires to find these most varied treasures accessible. 
In his Catalogo di Manoscritti gred esktenti nelle biblioteche ItaMane, of 
which the first fascicolo is lately published by HoepU of Milan, Signor 
Martini expresses his intention of putting out lists of all Greek collec- 
tions in Italy that do not already possess printed catalogues, and of 
cataloguing additions that have been made to large libraries since the 
date of their printed catalogue. Such a task can be carried through 
only by a native of the country, and it must be a satisfaction to all 
well-wishers of Italian learning that an Italian librarian has under- 
taken it. 
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This first instalment contains two important minor libraries — 
Palermo and Parma — and smaller collections at Pavia, and at the 
Brera and the Chapter at Milan. Most of the MSS., naturally, are 
-theological ; at Parma, however, there are some copies of the classics, 
including an Iliad (collated by the reviewer), Apollonius Khodius, 
Euripides, Proklus' Hymns, Strabo, Thukydides. In all of them the 
student of the history of libraries and religious houses will find 
abundant iruit, and at Palermo the palaeographer may study a num- 
ber of specimens of late Greek writing. 

Signor Martini's method is painstaking and full: it may even be 
questioned whether his descriptions are not sometimes over-minute, 
whether the cataloguer does not usurp the office of the editor. Theo- 
logians, however, cannot but be grateful for the care with which the 
•contents of every MS. are indexed. 

We may expect before long from Signor Martini catalogues of the 
libraries of Brescia, Catania, Ferrara, Udine, and of the Vallicelliana 
at Rome. Let us hope that he will set his hand also to the accretions 
of the Laurenziana and the Marciana, and to the Ambrosiana in his 
own city. An equally important but possibly more difficult task is 
the cataloguing of Italian private libraries. — T. W. A. in Academy, 
June 10. 

BELISARIUS. — Belisariiis in Tradition and Art is the title of an article 
by F. Sauerhering in the Repertorium fur Kunstwissenschaft, 1893, p. 289 
sq. The story that Belisarius was in his old age imprisoned, blinded, 
and then sent forth to beg his bread is not true, but has nevertheless 
inspired poets and painters. In 1767 Marmontel published a novel 
" B^lisaire," Edward v. Schenk's tragedy " Belisar " was first per- 
formed in Munich in 1826, and in 1886 Donizetti brought out his 
opera " Belisario." The first painting of the aged Belisarius was by 
Salvator Rosa, now in the Galleria Doria in Rome. The next was by 
Dietrich, nearly one hundred years later, in the Dresden gallery. The 
French school of the eighteenth century furnished several pictures of 
Belisarius as a beggar. Louis David's large picture, now in Lille, was 
exhibited in 1781, and a smaller one by Fabreand Girodet, retouched 
and signed by David, in 1784. Fr. Rehberg and Peter Krafit also 
painted the same subject. Gerard's Behsarius (1795) is more romantic 
and less classic than those of the three last mentioned artists. In 
1798 Jacques Antoine Vallin painted a Belisarius. Here the old 
man's companion is his daughter, not as in the preceding, a boy (or 
his daughter disguised as a boy). In 1850 Karl Becker and in 1881 
Augxist Frind painted this subject. The subject has not yet been 
treated in sculpture. 
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RESTORATION OF MONUMENTS. — Tlie restoration of the Cenacolo 
d'Ognissanti at Florence, painted in fresco by Domenico Ghirlandajo, 
is nearly finished, and attention is now being turned to plans for the 
restoration of the Campanili of the Badia and of the Ognissanti, as 
well as the carved wooden ceiling of the church of the Badia. — Aihen., 
March 18. 

FLORENCE. — ^In pulling down a portion of the old Ghetto at Flor- 
ence some fifteenth century decorative fresco work has been found on 
the walls of a house belonging to the Teri family. It represents 
tapestries or hangings fastened to a rod by means of small rings, and 
running aU round the walls of the rooms. The stuff of one of these 
hangings is ornamented with a meander pattern of Oriental character, 
while that of another has, woven with the design, a number of shields 
and badges of ancient families, perhaps related to the owner of the 
palace. Those portions that could not be detached from the walls 
have been carefully copied, Florentine house decorations of that early 
date being rare. — Aihen., Jan. 14. 

The Medici Collections. — M. Miintz communicates to the Acad, des 
Inscr., June 2, 1893, portions of a work on the collections of antiquities 
formed by the Medici in the xvi century. From documents taken 
from the archives of Florence, he makes known the contents of this 
museum, which from the reign of Cosmo I contained marbles, bronzes, 
terracottas, vases and utensils of all sorts. The dates of the discovery 
of certain celebrated statues have thus been recovered. Miintz 
attempted to prove that the Venus de Medici did not come from 
Rome, as is commonly supposed, but was in Tuscany from the xvi 
century. — Rev. Arch., July-Aug., 1893, p. 112. 

Cathedral. — We take the following note from the Eemie de I' Art 
Chr'etiem. (1893, No. 2, p. 176). " A descendant of Boniface viii, the 
Duke of Sermoneta Caetani, has given to the Commune of Florence 
the statue of Boniface viii by Nicolo Pisano. This remarkable work 
will be placed in the Cathedral." Boniface viii (1296-1303) was the 
mediaeval pope of whom the most statues are recorded and as he came 
at the beginning of the revival of Italian sculpture these statues are 
of exceptional interest. The example mentioned is probably the one 
recently photographed by Alinari, and cannot, of course, be by Nicolo 
Pisano. 

MILAN. — Additions to the Brera. — Among the recent acquisitions of the 
gallery of the Brera are two panels of saints (St. Peter and St. John 
the Baptist) by Francesco del Cossa, said to be the wings of the picture 
by that master. No. 597, formerly attributed to Marco Zeppo, which is 
in the National Gallery. They are apparently in good preservation, 
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and are admirable examples of the vivid coloration and sharp, precise 
drawing of Del Cossa. The panels hang in the room devoted to the 
smaller masterpieces of the gallery. — Athenasum, Nov. 11. 

Paintings by Leonardo. — In pulling down a part of the castle of Milan, 
some of Leonardo da Vinci's paintings are supposed to have been 
found, belonging to the time when this great artist worked for Fran- 
cesco Sforza. A committee has been formed for the preservation of 
these works. — Chronique des Arts, 1893, No. 28. 

NOTO. — Prof Orsi has discovered that the Palconara monument, 
near Noto, ascribed by Messrs. Freeman and Evans to Sicilian-Greek 
construction, is, on the contrary, the remains of a Byzantine church. — 
Athen., Aug. 12. 

PISTOIA. — At Pistoia a new collection of objects of art is to be formed 
in the chapter house of the convent of San Francesco, and will be 
shortly opened to the public. — Athen., Feb. 18. 

ROME. — Early Bronze Door of St. Peter. — Mr. de Geymiiller has pre- 
sented to the Society of Antiquaries of France the photograph of a 
drawing belonging to the Berlin Museum. This drawing, executed 
by a French architect somewhere between the years 1530 and 1550, 
represents a very ancient bronze gate which appears to have decorated 
the basilica of St. Peter's at Eome.— Chronique des Arts, 1893, No. 14. 

VENICE. — Lion of St. Mark. — The verdict of Italian experts, who were 
recently employed in repairing the famous Lion of St. Mark at Venice 
— that the work was originally made in the twelfth century — has not 
met with universal acceptance. In a letter addressed to the Academie 
des Inscriptions, M. Casati contests it on three grounds, the first being 
that the bronze of the middle ages generally contains one-fourth or 
one-fifth of lead, whereas that of the lion is composed of copper with 
15 per cent, of tin.— ^cad, Mch. 25. 

VENICE. — Plaquettes in the Museo Correr. — Emil Jacobsen describes 
plaquettes in the Museo Correr at Venice in the Repertorium fur Kunst- 
ivissenschafi (1893, p. 54 sq.). Toward the end of the last century the 
Venetian nobleman Correr brought together a heterogeneous and val- 
uable collection of works of art, especially works of Venetian origin, 
which he presented to his native city. The collection was increased 
after his death, and in 1880 was newly arranged and opened to the 
public as the Museo Civico e Raccolta Correr, in the old Fondaco dei 
Turchi, restored and rebuilt for the purpose. Among the important 
treasures of the collection are the bronze plaquettes. There is no 
proper catalogue of these, and Jacobsen gives a description of them, 
omitting those described in Bode's and v. Tschudi's BerUn catalogue 
and in Molinier's " Les plaquettes." He gives a description with 
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some discussion of eleven imitations of antiques, two works of the 
Byzantine school, eighty-five of the Italian school, five of the French, 
fourteen of the German, and one of the Netherland school. He also 
describes an etched iron plaque with family portraits of the Augsburg 
armorer Anton PefFenhauser. The inscriptions of this plaque are 
pubhshed. 

Column of Alexis Comnenus. — A very interesting archaeological dis- 
covery has just been made at Venice. A few days ago the dredging 
machine that is deepening the canal for large navigation met a strong 
obstacle. A diver having descended into the water to examine the 
cause, discovered that it was due to a column 11 metres long by 1 m. 
80 centim. in diameter, identical with the two famous columns hold- 
ing the lions of St. Mark. It is, then, one of the columns offered by 
the Byzantine Emperor Alexis Comnenus to the Venetians in thank- 
ing them for having saved the Empire of the East from the Norman 
invasion. One of these columns fell into the sea on its arrival at 
Venice and no one had succeeded in recovering it. — Chronique des 
Arts, 1893, No. 26. 

BYZANTINE CULTURE IN SPAIN.— Mr. L. Mabilleau, professor of 
philosophy in the Faculty of Letters at Caen, has been charged with a 
mission to Spain, his object being to study there the Greek manu- 
scripts of Byzantine origin preserved in the large libraries of that 
country, and to follow up investigations relative to the history of By- 
zantine culture in Spain. — Chronique des Arts, 1893, No. 11. 

PERPIGNAN. — A labourer in a field near Perpignan found the other 
day, in a vase, a considerable number of coins of the ancient kingdom 
of Majorca, struck at Barcelona in 1212. — Athen., June 24. 

PSALTER OF ST. LOUIS. — The Duke d'Aumale has given to the nation 
the great psalter of St. Louis in his library at Chantilly, one of the 
finest illuminated MS. of the Gothic period. Three psalters are known 
to have belonged to St. Louis, all mentioned in the Catalogue of the 
Louvre Library made under Charles V. The first is iiow in the Bib- 
lioth^que Nationale, Paris; the second in the Leyden Library; the 
third is the present. This MSS. disappeared before 1420 and was car- 
ried to England. In 1649 it was brought back to France as the prop- 
erty of the Mesmes family, with which it remained until 1812. It is a 
small folio containing : first, a calendar ; secondly, twenty-seven large 
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full-page miniatures on gold ground illustrating the Old and New Testa- 
ment and the life and miracles of the Virgin ; thirdly, the psalter ; 
fourthly, the litanies of saints ; fifthly, prayers. It is proved that this 
MS. was written for Queen Ingeburgh of Denmark, wife of Philip Au- 
gustus, probably between the years 1214 and 1223. At her death it 
became the property of Louis, as is shown by a note of the xiv cen- 
tury : Ce psaultiee fu saint Loys. The illuminations are of fine 
character and adrnirable preservation by the hand of an artist of the 
Isle de France, probably a Parisian. — Chronique des Arts, 1893, No. 11. 

Triptych of the Old French School. — M. Louis Gonse has called at- 
tention in the Chronique des Arts, 1893, No. 10, to a triptych in the mu- 
seum of Valencia, Spain, which he suggests was executed by the 
French painter Jacquemart de Hesdin. This painting is in the Fran- 
co-Flemish style of the first half of the xv century, and equals in 
beauty the finest of the works of this time except those of the Van 
Eycks. He reads a communication by M. Paul Durrieu to the So- 
ci6te des Antiquaires in 1889 which shows by means of documents 
that this painter was established at Valencia before 1440 in the service 
of King Alphonso V of Aragon. This artist was the son of a famous 
painter and miniaturist of the same name. The altar-piece at Valen- 
cia has evident analogies with the illuminations of Jacquemart de Hes- 
din the elder, known through M. Delisle, e. g., those of the Bibles his- 
toriales at Brussels, the Missel at Bourges, the Belles Grandes heures and 
the Merveilles du monde of the Duke de Berry in Paris. The relation- 
ship is just what might be expected between father and son. Another 
altar-piece of the same style is in a chapel of the cloister of the Cathe- 
dral at Barcelona. The subject of the triptych at Valencia is, in the 
centre, St. Martin on horseback giving his mantle to a beggar. On 
the left wing is a female saint in blue mantle, and on the right a male 
saint with long beard. The figures are natural size on gold ground 
with effective gauffering. It is an interesting fact that the horse faces 
the spectator, an attempt which was being made about the same time 
by the early Renaissance painters of Italy. The coloring is harmo- 
nious and strong, figure of the beggar extremely truthful and well- 
modeled, with a combination of boldness and delicacy. M. Gonse 
was unfortunately unable to procure a photograph of it. 

NUMISMATICS. — The prize for numismatics founded by M. AUier de 
Hauteroche has been awarded by the Academic des Inscriptions to 
M. Babelon, for his new volume of the Catalogue of Greek Coins in 
the Biblioth^que Nationals. — Academy, Mar. 25. 

ALBI. — Tomb of a Medi/eval Bishop. — The workmen engaged in repair- 
ing the pavement of the rood-loft (jub6) in the Cathedral of Sainte- 
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C^cile at Albi have brought to light a tomb situated in the choir at the 
foot of the altar. An examination of it was made in the presence of 
the archbishop. The earth which filled it was removed with care and 
a beautiful bishop's crosier was discovered, dating apparently from 
the XIII century. The pastoral staff is of gilded copper ; in the centre 
of the volute an enameled flower spreads out, with three petals extend- 
ing to the right, to the left and towards the top. It is formed of two 
shells welded together. The ball is decorated with finely-chased 
figures of the four Evangelists, the heads alone being inserted. The 
head of the stafi' is ornamented with lozenges of Limoges enamel, in 
the centre of each of which dragons are engraved, or other animals of 
the bestiarium popular in the Middle Ages. The crosier must have 
belonged to Bernard, the founder of Sainte-C^cile, or to his immediate 
successor. In the earth which the bier contained the remains of a 
well-developed skull has been found. It is probable that it is the 
skull of the prelate who was laid in this tomb eight centuries ago. — 
Chronique des Arts, 1893, No. 28. 

COURBILLAC. — An interesting archaeological discovery has lately 
been made in the property of Mr. Maillard at Courbillac. Under a 
thin layer of earth has been found the skeletons of many warriors 
arranged in a row still girt with sword-belts and armed with lances. 
The feet of all were turned towards the west. The armor and weapons 
eaten up by rust have been carefully collected and will serve to deter- 
mine at what epoch the bodies were buried.— OAromgwe des Arts, 1893, 
No. 12. 

PARIS. — Louvre.— Owing to the promotion of M. Saglio from the 
Louvre to be Keeper of the Cluny Museum, the quondam D^parte- 
ment des Sculptures du Moyen Age, de la Renaissance, et des Temps 
Modernes, formerly under M. Saglio's charge, has been divided into 
two, one of which is assigned to M. Molinier, the other to M. Coura- 
jod. — Athen., July 22. 

M. Gaston Migeon has been appointed adjunct-conservator in the 
department of Renaissance and modern objects of art in the Louvre. 
M. Etienne Michon has been appointed salaried assistant in the de- 
partment of Greek and Roman Antiquities at the museum. — Chron- 
ique des Arts, 1893, No. 26. 

Salon Carre. — A noteworthy and valuable addition has been made 
to the Salon Carr6 of the Louvre, in the shape of a brilliantly painted 
small panel of St. Sebastian, by an unnamed artist, but evidently of 
the period of the transition from the Gothic style to the development 
of the Renaissance. It is of miniature size, rich in colour, vividly 
illuminated and full of animation, the expression a little exaggerated ; 
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it is in excellent preservation. In the same room will be found two 
newly acquired portraits, one of which is said to represent Hercules 
D'Este, and is Florentine in its type ; the other is the head of a young 
man and seems to belong to the school of Naples. With these a head 
of Christ, attributed, with probable correctness, to El Greco, should 
not be overlooked. A certain amount of classification of a very much 
needed kind seems to be gradually taking effect in the Long Gallery 
of the Louvre, and the productions of the schools severally are being 
drawn together. The next thing to occur to the authorities of the 
Louvre will, let us hope, be grouping the pictures, so that one need 
no longer walk more than a quarter of a mile from, e. g., one Gerard 
Dou to another. — Athen., June 24. 

Greek and Renaissance sculptures added. — The managers of the national 
museums have just acquired for the Louvre a bas-relief in white mar- 
ble of the hellenistic period representing a big-bellied Silenus reclining 
on a goat's skin and borne in a broad-wheeled cart ; a Satyr escorts 
him. M. Grandidier has recently made a gift to the same museum of 
a high-relief in marble (a head of a man) belonging to the Italian Re- 
naissance, and M. Sorlin-Dorigny has presented a bas-relief from As- 
syria representing a Sacrifice to Apollo Krataios. — Chronique des Arts, 
1893, No. 28. 

Addition of Early Christian antiquities. — The Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion and Fine Arts has just authorized M. Kaempfen, director of the 
National Museums, to accept for the Louvre the following gifts from 
M. Le Blant, member of the Institute : 

Eight Christian inscriptions, from Lyons, Aries, Orange, Gren- 
oble, etc. ; 

A fragment of a sarcophagus from Aries and representing a por- 
tion of the so-called " Multiplication of the Loaves " ; 

An inscription found at Civita-Vecchia ; 

An inscribed plaque from a " loculus " in the Catacombs; 

A fragment of a colonnette from a " ciborium " found in Rome, 
and bearing on its base the names of the sons of Saint F61icit6. 
These objects have been placed in the Hall of Christian Antiquities. 
— Chronique des Arts, 1893, No. 26. 

SAiNTE-CHAPELLE.^The works of reparation which for some time past 
have been in progress on the south side of the Ste. Chapelle, Paris, are 
now finished ; the scaffolding has been removed and the north side of 
the building is to be taken in hand. — Athenseum, Sept. 16. 

Jacobin Monastery. — The French newspapers record the discovery of 
various Gothic arches, formerly portions of the chapel and cloisters of 
the Jacobin convent in Paris, whose history is practically part of the 
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history of the xvi and xvn centuries in France, and is connected with 
the still existing name of a political party. These remains have been 
brought to light during the rebuilding of the Ecole de Droit. — Ath&- 
nseum, Sept. 9. 

ROUEN. — Cathedral. — Six hundred thousand francs are to be ex- 
pended upon the repair — we hope it will not be the " restoration " — 
of the exterior of Rouen Cathedral. For many years operations, which 
have not been wholly unfortunate, have been going on in the interior 
of the great church. — Atfienmum, Sept. 16. 

GERMANY. 

ARCH/EOLOGICAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS.— In the spring of 1892: 
holiday courses of archaeological lectures for teachers in the gymnasia 
were held in Berlin, Bonn, Dresden, and Munich, in pursuance of the 
plan for enabling the teachers to enrich their instruction by means of 
archaeology. — Arch. Anzeiger, 1893, No. 2. 

ARCH/EOLOGICAL VISIT OF TEACHERS TO ITALY. — Invitations have 
been issued by the German Archaeological Institute to various Ger- 
man governments to send teachers in the gymnasia to Italy to profit 
by a course of inspection of ancient art during the autumn of 1893. — 
Arch. Anzeiger, 1893, No. 2. 

THE RELATION OF ARCH/EOLCGY TO THE GYMNASIA.— At the 42nd 
meeting of German philologists and schoolmen in Vienna, May 23rd 
and the following days, many prominent archaeologists were present, 
and discussed the relations of archaeology to the gymnasia. A sum- 
mary is given in the Arch. Anzeiger, 1893, No. 2. 

THE ROMAN WALL. — The Arch&olo^ischer Anzeiger, 1893, 4, p. 169, sq., 
contains a report of the activity of the imperial Limes Commission 
for the last four months of 1892-3, and the first eight months of 
1893-4. Excavations and researches were carried on at thirteen dif- 
ferent parts of the lim£s. Numerous remains of Roman fortifications 
were investigated, and the lines of Roman roads traced. A final pub- 
lication of the important results of the labors of the commission is 
promised for the near future. 

BERLIN. — Museum. — The acquisitions of the Berlin Museum in 1892 
comprise : Seven marble originals, twenty-five casts, sixty-six vases, 
thirty-one terracottas, twenty-three bronzes, twenty-four gems and the 
like, a collection of amphora handles, the contents of a grave in Syria,, 
some iragments of mosaic, and a few miscellaneus objects. These are 
an described (41 cuts) in the Archiiologischer Anzeiger, 1893, 2, the 
marbles and casts by R. Kekul6 (who also describes a large marble 
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lion of Attic workmanship, bought in 1891 at Vigonbbo, near Dolo, 
between Padua and Venice), the other acquisitions by A. Furtwangler. 
The new arrangement of the casts is described by Kekul6. 

Arch/cological Society. — At the February meeting of the Archaeologi- 
cal Society in Berlin, the following papers were read : Winnefeld, on 
vases similar to those found at the Kabeirion near Thebes; Steindorff, 
on archaic Egyptian statues and on Flinders Petrie's excavations at 
Tell el Amarna in 1892 (cut of a stucco pavement). At the March 
meeting, Richter spoke on the Pantheon, OeUer on the harbors of Car- 
thage, Luschan on the Sendschirli-Publication, Lehmann on the de- 
ciphering of the so-called Hittite inscriptions, Engelmann on an Attic 
vase in the British Museum, with the representation of a Ka)/i.os. 
Summaries are given in the Arch. Anzeiger, 1893, No. 2. 

GLENEL (NEAR KoLN). — Neari the site of a xi century building were 
found some Roman antiquities and sculptures which had been used 
as building material for the Romanesque church. The most interest- 
ing inscription reveals for the first time the name of the Ahueccanae, 
probably the couple of Gallic goddesses figured in reliefs at Poi- 
tiers and at Bonn. Their names were Aveha and Hellivera. Here 
was also found a matronal-aediculum, with two reliefs, one over the 
other. In the upper are three matrons seated in a niche. On the 
lower reHef is figured, also in a niche, a scene of oifering.— A. KissA, 
Korrespondenzbl. d. Westd. Zeitschr. f. Ges. u. Kumt. 

HEIDELBERG (near).— Antiques at Stift Neuburg. — The Archdologischer 
Anzeiger, 1893, 4, p. 187, sq., gives a catalogue by R. Zahn of antiques 
at Stift Neuburg, near Heidelberg (4 cuts). Three objects were 
brought by the late Baron v. Bernus from Greece and Italy. Among 
them is the left hand of rider No. 94 of slab 31 (Michaelis) of the 
northern frieze of the Parthenon and several other specimens of sculp- 
ture, chiefly from Sicily and Italy, a number of Greek as well as 
Italian vases, and other objects of terracotta and a few bronzes. 

HERMESKEIL.— Prehistoric Mounds.— In 1888 the provincial museum 
of Trier planned excavations of the prehistoric mounds in the Daun 
district. Twenty mounds belonging to the transitional period from 
the bronze age to the HaUstatt period were excavated and an account 
of them published by Hettner in the Trier Zeitung, 1888, No. 279. In 
the summer of 1892 a second group of these mounds were excavated in 
the region about Trier. The excavations began with Grapenwald, where 
there are twenty, most of them small, mounds. Six of these were un- 
earthed. The first mound revealed, at about 1 m. from its summit, 
an urn of gray clay of the La Tene form. Near it were pieces of iron 
and a bronze amulet. A second urn with swelling body was roughly 
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incised with an ornament resembling the Doric triglyphal frieze. The 
mound would appear to have been used subsequently by the Romans, 
for near the surface was found a fine Roman urn containing remnants 
of burned bones. It was protected by inclined stones. A second 
mound presented evidence thatthe_^bodywas burned, not buried, for in 
the middle of it was found a layer of ashes. No remains of bones 
were found, but two lances were placed at the head and an urn at the 
feet of the body. At Steinerwald six of nine mounds were excavated. 
Here absolutely no bronze was found and but scanty remnants of iron. 
In the interior of the mound was a rectangular enclosure constructed 
of rude stones set together without clay or mortar. The center pieces 
of the stones were blackened with smoke and the floor hardened by 
fire, while between the stones were remains of burned wood. This 
enclosure contained an urn of the latest La Tene period. A second 
construction of similar character was found in the same mound. In 
the other mounds of this group there was no such construction found. 
The richest group of the Hermeskeil mounds is that of the district 
Hilterwald. The largest had been excavated before and revealed lit- 
tle, a second contained a rectangular stone enclosure with ashes and 
urn. A third is of peculiar interest from its oval ground-plan. It 
contained no less than five stone graves, one of rectangular form, a 
second nearly circular, the third oblong with rounded extremities, the 
fourth an elongated rectangle and the fifth being hardly more than 
inclined stones to protect the urn. Two of these graves gave certain 
evidence of burning, while one certainly and probably the remaining 
two were used for burial. On the southern half of the Helterwald 
group seven mounds were excavated. These contained vases of more 
elegant form, made by the potter's wheel and painted. Finer objects 
of bronze and iron were also found here. These objects are all assigned 
to the La Tene period. Though painted vases are rare in this period, 
they are not unknown, since vases painted with black have been found 
in the Pfalz near Alsheim and bowls at Elzheim. — Dr. H. Lehner in 
Korrespondenzbl. d. Westd. Zeitschr. f. Ges. u. Kumt, 1893, Nos. 5, 6. 

K&LN. — New Roman Discoveries. — At the end of May the reconstruc- 
tion of some houses at the comer of Luxemburg and Hochstaden- 
strasse led to the discovery of the remains of a Roman building more 
extensive than any yet found in this neighborhood. Although the 
foundations were not found, a sufficient number of architectural frag- 
ments were discovered to admit of the restoration of the fagade. It 
was an important gable structure, whose height was about 9.50 m. 
The entablature rested on two corner pilasters with rich Corinthian 
capitals. The gable span was more than 6 m. The front, in which 
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was a rectangular doorway, was of calcareous stone. The calcareous 
stone walls were extended a short distance on either side, uniting 
with walls of tufa, and having cornices of similar profile. The pur- 
pose of the building is not perfectly evident, though fragments of the 
gable decoration, showing a globe upheld by two wild goats, suggest 
that it was a sanctuary to Divus Augustus. 

No less successful were the excavations on the adjoining land. Here 
several sarcophagi, already opened, were found. But their contents 
had not been entirely robbed. In one was found a rare and beautiful 
silver fragment of a sword-sheath, on which was inscribed, in black 
niello on a gold band, Ausoni vivas. About this band was openwork 
of rosettes and vines, representing filigree work, very uncommon in 
Roman antiquities. — Korrbl. d. Wesld. Zeitschr. f. Ges. u. Kunst, 1893, 
No. 7. 

The neighborhood of S. Severinus has furnished during the present 
year a rich supply of Roman antiquities. Several tufa sarcophagi 
were found, most of which had been previously opened. Two yielded, 
besides remains of bones, a quantity of glass. The most perfect speci- 
men was a black cup with handle of bone, ornamented with silver 
and gold. The same region furnished an interesting terracotta group 
of Kybele riding the lion, and an excellent bronze medallion of Geta. 
The inscription on one of the sarcophagi furnishes a new cognomen, 
Friattius, doubtless of Gallic origin. 

Excavations for a new building in the Richard Wagnerstrasse re- 
vealed a stone group of Aeneas and Anchises. It is a replica of the 
group in the WallrafF-Richartz Museum, which was imperfect, but 
may now be correctly restored. — A. Kisa in Kmrespondenzbl. d. Westd. 
Zeitschr. f. Ges. u. Kunst, 1893, pp. 95-96. 

Christian Inscription. — On removing the plaster from the third pier of 
the right side-aisle in the church of S. Ursula was found a hard stone 
tablet containing a remarkable inscription, of which the following 
may be read : \ln hoc \ tumjulo innoces virgo jacet | [no']mine Ursula, 
vixit I [a']nnibus octo [m']ensibus duobus mens ovat ... . The context and 
form of the inscription, and its resemblance to the Valentinianus 
inscription from S. Gereon's, show this to belong to the v century. 
Hitherto such inscriptions have been found only in S. Gereon's. It 
shows that the erection of churches near the bones of martyrs applied 
to the Holy Virgins as well as to the martyrs of the other sex. — 
Korrbl. d. Westd. Zeitschr. f. Ges. u. Kunst, 1893, No. 7. 

Early Christian Antiquities. — Beneath a mediaeval wall near the corner 
of the Luxemburg and Hochstadenstrasse was found the bronze cover- 
ing of a wooden chest. It contained, besides dolphin handles and 
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lion-head medallions, a decorated plaque representing an Orante with 
outstretched arms, near whom were two men in profile carrying 
fillets. A number of glass objects were also found, connecting Roman 
with Renaissance technical methods. On one glass cylinder was over- 
laid a fantastic ornamentation of serpents, recalling the Roman method 
of Barbotine, or overlaying of terracotta on glass. — Korrbl. d. Westd. 
Zdtschr.f. Ges. u. Kunst, 1893, No. 7. 

WORMS. — Prankish Fibula. — In the Prankish cemetery at Abenhein 
was found the ornamented portion of a bronze fibula of unusual 
design. It represents two crossing bands like a suastika, the extremi- 
ties of which end in the double-headed, curved-beaked animal which 
appears so frequently in Frankish monuments. In the centre is the 
support for an ornament, which was probably a small glass knob, 
since a metallic ornament would have left some trace of its existence. 
—Dr. KoEHL in Korrbl. d. Wesid. Zdtschr. f. Ges. u. Kunst, 1893, Nos. 
8 and 9. 

WbSSINGEN. (Amt Britten). — Roman Discoveries. — Fragments of painted 
stucco and decorated vases from this district were found as long ago 
as 1837. The Archaeological Society of Karlsruhe undertook excava- 
tions here in the month of April, i893, with E. Wagner in charge. 
Remains of three buildings were discovered. In the first, a small rec- 
tangular structure, were found a grindstone in excellent condition, a 
trowel and other objects of iron, small objects in bronze and fragments 
of vases. A second structure of similar size revealed nothing but 
fragments of tiles. The third structure, though like the others 
architecturally uninteresting, furnished an unexpected supply of 
results. Apparently the building had been burned, for on the top of 
the mass of rubbish in the cellar were fragments of stucco with incised 
decoration originally attached to wooden walls. The large quantity 
of fragments of pottery permitted the reconstruction of about thirty 
vases of different forms. Amongst a number of iron objects were found 
two novelties, 'the use of which is as yet unknown. One is an instru- 
ment not unlike a spear head, the other is heart shaped with rings in 
the extremities. Several figured bronzes and statuettes were also 
found. As if to preserve the date of this collection, a copper coin of 
Septimius Severus of the year 195 a. d., was found in the cellar. 
Further digging revealed portions of the surrounding wall of this Ro- 
man country estate. The buildings already excavated were doubtless 
subsidiary structures and the main edifice, which revealed the painted 
stuccos, has not yet been found. Other estates belonging apparently 
to retired Roman of&cers have been found in the same district. — E. 
Wagnee in KarUruher Ztg., July 7 and 8, 1893. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

ARCH/€OLOGICAL MAPS. — At the recent congress of antiquarian 
societies, it was announced that the archaeological maps of Essex, 
Lancashire, Cheshire, Surrey, Sussex, and Derbyshire have been con- 
siderably advanced since the meeting of last year. Maps are being 
prepared by societies in Herfordshire, Cumberland, and Westmore- 
land. A series of symbols has been devised by the standing commit- 
tee, for the diagrammatic representation of ancient objects and sites ; 
and a resolution was passed, expressing a hope that all societies join- 
ing in the archaeological survey of England will ensure uniformity by 
adopting these symbols. Mr. H. S. Pearson gave a description of a 
photographic survey of the county of Warwick. Each photographer 
who took part in the work was assigned a district of about six square 
miles ; and the photographs were submitted to the approval of a com- 
mittee. Up to the present time, about 1700 excellent photographs 
have been taken ; and permanent prints of them have been mounted 
and placed in the Free Library at Birmingham. — Acad., July 29. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC INVENTORY OF THE MONUMENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
— Under the direction of the Archaeological Societies of Great Britain, 
a sort of confederation of amateur photographers has been formed, 
with the object of making a complete photographic inventory of all 
monuments possessing any importance. Each amateur is assigned a 
small zone of nine or ten square kilometers and is directed to photo- 
graph everything of archaeological interest within that zone. A com- 
mittee examines the photographs and accepts or rejects them as the 
case may be, while a copy of each is placed in a library for public 
use. — Chronique des Arts, 1893, No. 28. 

SCANDINAVIAN ART IN GREAT BRITAIN.— A paper with this title was 
read at a meeting of the Viking Club by Mr. J. Romilly Allen, who 
commenced by saying that the period of the Viking invasions of 
Great Britain was known historically from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
and other annals, while the area permanently occupied by the North- 
men could be very accurately determined without any historical evi- 
dence, by means of place-names and archaeological discoveries. The 
characteristics of the art of Scandinavia and of Great Britain during 
the period immediately preceding the Viking conquests were very 
fully explained. The typically Celtic and Anglo-Saxon objects im- 
ported into Scandinavia, and the typically Scandinavian objects found 
in Viking graves and hoards in Great Britain, were next dealt with, 
it being pointed out that, while the former were valued by the North- 
men on account of the intrinsic beauty of their workmanship, and 
even carried back to their native land and buried with them, the latter 
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were introduced into this country partly by commercial intercourse 
and partly by conquest. The influence exercised upon the art of 
Scandinavia and of Great Britain by bringing the Pagan Northmen 
into direct contact with the Christianised Celt and Anglo-Saxon was 
investigated at some length. The author observed that, although the 
number of monuments and objects found in Scandinavia, exhibiting 
mixed Celtic and Northern art, or Anglo-Saxon and Northern art, 
was extremely small, yet there were districts in Great Britain, more 
especially in the Isle of Man and the adjacent coasts of Cumberland, 
Lancashire, and North Wales, where monuments exhibiting Scandi- 
navian influence were comparatively plentiful. The paper concluded 
with a careful analysis of the specially Scandinavian peculiarities 
of the geometrical patterns, zoomorphic designs, and figure-subjects 
taken from the mythic-heroic Eddaic poems, which occur on the early 
Christian monuments within this area. Certain patterns formed of 
chains of rings were shown to be common to the Manx crosses and 
fonts in Swedish churches. In the interlaced work there was a ten- 
dency in the bands to bifurcate and break oiF into scroll-like termina- 
tions. In the zoomorphic designs the beasts usually had only two 
toes instead of three, the bodies were covered with scales, the attitude 
with the head bent back was peculiar, a crest issuing from the head 
formed interlacing convolutions with fin-like appendages in places, 
and the junction of the legs with the body was conventionally indi- 
cated by spirals. The mythological subjects were taken chiefly from 
the story of Sigurd Fafni's Bane which is to be found first in the 
Elder, or Poetic Edda, occurring subsequently in the Volsunga Saga, 
and also forming the basis of the old High German Nibelungenlied. 
Examples of scenes from this legend were to be seen on crosses at 
Kirk Andreas, Jurby, and Malew in the Isle of Man, and on the carved 
woodwork of the doors of churches in Sweden. The bound Loki and 
Thor fishing for the Midgard worm occurred at Gosforth in Cumber- 
land, and Weyland Smith at Leeds, and Halton in Lancashire. The 
paper was illustrated with numerous photographs and rubbings, 
among the latter being those of the tympana of doorways at Hover- 
ingham, Notts, Southwell Cathedral, and St. Nicholas, Ipswich, which 
show very marked Scandinavian influence. — Acad., Feb. 11. 

ANGLO-SAXON ARCHITECTURE. — Mr. J. Park Harrison has published 
(Henry Frowde), as a supplement to Archseologia Oxoniensis, an illus- 
trated pamphlet on " English Architecture before the Conquest," in 
which he maintains (1) that many relics of Anglo-Saxon architecture 
still exist unrecognized, and (2) that Anglo-Saxon architecture was 
itself a suryival from Roman times. The evidence adduced comes 
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from various quarters. The strongest, perhaps, is that derived from 
the illuminat.ed Anglo-Saxon MSS. of the tenth and the early eleventh 
century, which shows designs and patterns that are repeated on 
contemporary buildings. Much less strong is that based upon the 
traces of tool-markings, it being argued that the Saxons used cross- 
axing, while the Norman tooling was in diagonal lines. Another line 
of evidence is that of comparing doubtful buildings with others admit- 
ted to be earlier than the Conquest. For example, the tower of St. 
Michael's church at Oxford is here compared with that of St. Benet's 
at Cambridge. It is also argued, from historical data, that the two 
towers at Lincoln (St. Peter-at-Gowts and St. Mary-le-Wigford) are 
pre-Norman in age as well as in style. In the appendix are given a 
list of architectural details in Anglo-Saxon MSS., together with plates 
showing reproductions of many of these details. — Academy, Sept. 2. 

ENAMELLING IN IRELAND. — We have received a separate part of the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, containing two papers on a 
block of red glass enamel said to have been found at Tara Hill. The 
first is by Prof Vincent Ball, director of the Science and Art Museum 
at Dublin, who describes the history of the specimen, its chemical 
analysis, and its possible use in the arts. It seems to bear a close 
resemblance to the lumps of porporino found in Rome. Its composi- 
tion is that of a kind of flint glass colored red with oxide of copper. 
It is a true enamel, but (for practical purposes) exhausted, since on 
being fused it now bums to a dark green. The second paper is by 
Miss Margaret Stokes. The first gives a detailed account of what is 
historically known about the art of enamelling as practiced in ancient 
Ireland, and then proceeds to describe certain specimens of enamelled 
bronze ornaments preserved in the museum of the Academy. These 
are beautifully illustrated in a colored plate, which we observe has 
been printed at Frankfort. Finally, she concludes : " When we read 
the testimony of ancient writers as to the splendor of our ancient 
horse-trappings, and find enamelled bronze bits, loops and clasps, all 
fragments of such furnishings discovered in this country, and now in 
our museums, it is impossible to avoid the suggestion that this lump of 
crimson enamel was raw material in the workshop of some goldsmith 
or jeweler in the Rath of Caelchu on Tara Hill." — Academy, July 8. 

NORMAN AND BELGIAN FONTS. — The fonts of Lincoln and Winchester 
cathedrals have been usually regarded as contemporaneous with the 
building of the cathedrals. This date, however, now appears to be too 
early, recent investigation indicating that they belong rather to the 
middle of the twelfth than to the latter half of the eleventh century. 
They both, as Is well known, belong to a type of which we have other 
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English examples at St. Michael's, Southampton, East Meon, and St. 
Mary Bourn in Hampshire, and at Thornton Curtis in Lincolnshire. 
The lastrnamed is an exact copy of the Lincoln font on a smaller scale, 
and is of the same material, black slate stone. All these fonts conform 
to the same model. A square basin with a hemispherical bowl is sup- 
ported by four short columns, one at each angle, and a stout cylindrical 
block in the centre. The four sides of the basin are decorated with 
carvings in low relief, which at Winchester are partly symbolical, 
partly historical, and at Lincoln represent mythical monsters. The 
English origin of these fonts had hardly been questioned until the 
recent researches of M. Paul Saintenoy in Belgium, and of Miss Emma 
Swann, brought to light examples of the same type in various places 
in the Low Countries, the correspondence of which with the examples 
in English churches, in form, ornamentation, and material, is so strik- 
ing that it can hardly be doubted that they had a common origin. 
The most remarkable of these Belgian examples are those at Zedelg- 
hem and Termonde. In the former, the historical subjects, as at Win- 
chester, are taken from the legend of St. Nicholas of Myra, and the 
treatment is so much the same as to render it almost certain that they 
were both the work of the same hand. The general resemblance in 
style and character of the Termonde font to' that at Lincoln is equally 
striking, as will be apparent to those who have access to M. Sainte- 
noy's recently published work, ProUgomenes h I' Etude des Fonts baptis- 
maux (Lyon-Claesen, Bruxelles, 1892), which contains illustrations of 
both, as well as that at Winchester. The author truly says, " ils pr6- 
sentent des analogies telles qu'il n'est pas possible de douter de leur 
origine commune; c'est frappant" (p. 98). The black stone of which 
these fonts are made has been traced to quarries near Tournay, which, 
according to the work of MM. De la Grange and Cloquet, Etudes sur 
VArt de Tournai, cited by M. Saintenoy, is found used for fonts in the 
whole of the north of France, in Flanders, Hainault, as well as, as the 
examples referred to prove, in England. The importation of fonts of 
this type into England, and, while rare or non-existent elsewhere, their 
appearance in such widely separated districts as Hampshire and Lin- 
colnshire, open a very interesting field of inquiry. Archaeologists will 
be glad to know that such an inquiry, together with the history of 
fonts generally, is being prosecuted by Miss Swann who, together with 
the late Prof. Westwood's literary and artistic collections, inherits his 
archaeological spirit, his patience of research and accuracy of mind. — 
Athen., Mch. 18. 

BERKSHIRE. — RoMANo-BRirrsH Remains. — Some very curious Romano- 
British remains have recently been noticed at North Field Farm in 
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Long Wittenham parish, just opposite to Dorchester and Burcote on 
the Berkshire side of the Thames. It was observed that in certain 
fields, especially in two called Pox Furlong and Scabbs, the crops 
grew taller and better on certain patches and along certain lines. He 
had the lines mapped out, and has begun to dig at suitable spots. The 
lines in the crops seem to show roads with various enclosures, round 
or square. The excavations revealed Romano-British pottery, mostly 
of rough local make, but including some " Pseudo-Arretine " (a stamp, 
AViTVS f); broken tiles ; one or perhaps two wells with masonry cas- 
ing ; and a great deal of lime. 

No flint or stone foundations or coins have been noticed, though 
Roman coins have been found two fields off. The search will, 
we understand be carried further. So far as we can at present judge, 
we have not a Roman town with basilica (as has been suggested), but 
traces of British and Romano-British farming. The lines visible in 
the crops seem to be due to wattles and dab walls, though some may 
well be ditches, for the river is near. There appears, then, to have 
been first a British settlement with round huts, corresponding to the 
circles. This was succeeded by rectangular enclosures, more Roman 
in appearance, perhaps yards, in the corners of which can sometimes 
be noted what may have been very small dwellings or sheds. Other 
lines seem to represent roads or paths ; many of the enclosures are 
built along these, and some of them run parallel or at right angles to 
one another. Other lines, again may be ditches. That the circles and 
square enclosures are of difierent dates is shown by the fact that in 
some cases they intersect. There was a Romano-British " station " at 
Dorchester, though the Roman name of it is totally unknown, and 
the British camp on the so-called Sinodun Hill is known to every 
tourist. By accident or design, the broadest of the apparent roads 
points directly to it. We need only add that Mr. Hewett is dealing 
with the remains in a manner that deserves praise and imitation. — 
Aethue J. Evans — F. Haveefield in Athen., Aug. 26. 

CAMBRIDGE. — The Fitzwilliam Museum. — We quote the following from 
the annual report of the Fitzwilliam Museum syndicate at Cambridge : 
"Among the acquisitions made during the past year, the most import- 
ant is a collection of vases, weapons, ornaments and other objects in 
pottery, bronze, &c., which were found during the excavations recently 
made in the Necropolis of Tamassos in the Island of Kypros. This 
collection has been presented to the museum by Sir Henry Bulwer. 
In accordance with his wish a certain number of duplicate specimens 
of pottery from this collection have been presented to the museums 
of various public schools, namely, those of Etori, Westminster, Marl- 
borough, Cheltenham, and Haileybury. 
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" An important addition has been made, by purchase, to the picture 
galleries : a head of Christ in fresco, by the xiv century Sienese 
painter Ambrogio Lorenzetti, from the wall of a church near Perugia, 
which is now destroyed. 

" Mr. Samuel Sandars, already a very munificent benefactor, has, 
during the past year, made many valuable donations, among which 
the most important are twelve illuminated manuscripts. One of these, 
a Psalter of the middle of the xiii century, is a very beautiful exam- 
ple of English art. Another MS. of special interest gives the records 
of a musical guild in Venice, extending over a period of about two 
hundred years. At the beginning are two very beautiful miniatures 
of the Florentine school, dating from about the year 1400 a. d. 

" Some other important additions have been made by purchase to 
the collections of illuminated MSS. and books printed on vellum. 
Among the most notable are the following : A Franco-Flemish MS. 
Book of Hours of about 1450, with fine miniatures, which are espe- 
cially remarkable for the extraordinary brilliance of their coloring and 
perfect state of preservation. The border of every page is decorated 
with the ivy-leaf ornament. Another Book of Hours, of unusually 
fine style, contains a number of small miniatures, which are very good 
examples of North Italian art during the xv century. The cost of 
this beautiful little MS. was partly defrayed by the generosity of a 
member of the Senate, who does not wish his name to be given. We 
may also mention a very fine copy of a Book of Hours, with borders 
and full-page pictures from blocks of soft metal, printed on vellum for 
Simon Vostre (Paris, 1507) ; and a magnificent folio volume of the 
Decretals of Gratian with illuminated initials, printed on vellum at 
Venice in 1479, a wonderfully sumptuous and brilliantly preserved 
example of the art of typography in its most costly form. A fine 
copy of Boethius, on paper, printed by Arend de Keysere at Ghent in 
1485, is specially noticeable from its containing a number of large 
miniatures painted in spaces reserved for them in the text. This 
beautiful book is an interesting example of the transition from illu- 
minated MSS. to printed books, which gradually took place in the 
second half of the xv century. The University Library possesses a 
copy of Boethius, printed by Colard Mansion, which is decorated with 
a very similar set of miniatures. 

" A considerable number of valuable books on mediajval and mod- 
ern art have been purchased for the Fitzwilliam Library ; and a few 
important additions have been made to supply wants in the collec- 
tion of English coins. Among the latter the most noticeable is a 
good specimen of the double-ryal of Henry VIII's first coinage, one 
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of the largest and most magnificent gold coins of the whole mediaeval 
period." — Acad., Mar. 14. 

CLAYTON. — Medi/eval Paintings. — In the church of Clajijon, in Sussex, 
which is unfortunately undergoing the process of " restoration," a num- 
ber of frescoes have been discovered under the whitewash.— ^.4<Aen., 
Aug. 12. 

These remarkable mural paintings are probably of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The design appears to have extended over all the walls and to 
have been a representation of the Last Judgment. Over the chancel 
arch our Lord is seated in glory, and on each wall of the nave is a 
long procession of ecclesiastic and royal personages, etc., with angels. 
Below is a broad border and under it may still be traced figures rising 
from their graves. On the one side of the chancel arch there is also 
a representation of our Lord delivering the keys to St. Peter, on the 
other he appears again with a kneeling figure, probably St. John or 
St. Paul. These paintings have awakened a good deal of notice and 
have already been visited by many archaeologists of repute, who agree 
in pronouncing them to be important and interesting. — [London 
Times's Correspondence.] — Boston Ev. Tranacr., Nov. 1. 

KIRKSTALL ABBEY. — The excavations at Kirkstall Abbey, which were 
suspended when the Corporation of Leeds undertook the more im- 
portant work of preserving the ruins above ground, and disfigured 
them sadly, have lately been begun again, and so much has been 
found that it seems likely that a plan will be recovered more complete 
than exists of any other abbey in England. The west side of the outer 
court, opposite the church, has been opened out, and it is found that 
there was a large thirteenth century wall two stories high, and a large 
kitchen, and other ofiices adjoining, besides other apartments which 
have evidently been private chambers. The whole was, there can be 
little doubt, the principal guest-house of the abbey. A great range of 
buildings still only partly explored extends to the west and south of 
this, and there is more on the north and near the river. On Monday 
last the committee of the Corporation who are directing the work, with 
Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite who is advising them, visited the abbey, and 
it was determined to suspend the ornamental laying out of the ground, 
which has been begun, until the extent of the remains below ground 
is known, lest by chance injury should be done to them. When a 
good plan of the whole has been made, it wUl have to be determined 
whether the excavated foundations shall be buried again or left ex- 
posed, and if the latter, what means shall be taken to protect them 
from harm by mischief and the weather. — Athen., June 24. 

A, L. Feothingham, Jb. 



